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You Will Value 
Their Co-operation 


OU hear it asserted every now and then that ‘‘classroom instruction is 
lominated by the textbook.’’ You may think that this is intended as a 
riticism of the textbook but if so you have missed the real point of it. 

It is obvious that a textbook cannot of itself domi- 
nate. Somebody must allow it to do so or force it to 
ft ‘ lo so. Somebody m be willing to be dependent 

CHE Hi ( ) me ody ust ( ] ; ¢ 
upon the book. Then and only then can it dominate. 












The statement we have quoted is made in disparage- 
ment of those instructional methods which result in 
the misuse of the book and of those textbooks which 
aid and abet the continuance of those methods. It 
emphasizes the importance of better methods and 
better books in bringing about the better use of books. 





MODERN 
ENGLISH 


EMERSON 
BENDER 


THOMPSON Macmillan books assist good teaching 


The Work-Play Bool-s Maemillan books are designed to be servants in the 
Getes Huber: Ayer house of education. They do not easily lend them- 
selves to misuse because they are based on the modern 
and not on the mechanical conception of teaching. 
They co-operate effectively without stifling teacher 
and pupil initiative. 























Maemillan books are written by authors carefully 
' selected from the educational field for their breadth 
WORLD of view, skill, and experience. In their books, these 
HISTORY authors attend to those details and aspects of the 
work of instruction with which the teacher cannot be 
expected to concern herself. Where Macmillan books 
are used, there will you find good teaching. 





Huntington, Benson, and Gates, Huber, and Ayer 
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EMERGENCY RELIEF AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 
CHIEF OF THE SERVICE DIVISION, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, AND DIRECTOR, EMERGENCY 
RELIEF WORK IN EDUCATION, FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


and which he considered as a dole. The 





Work relief in education has come into 
Most of 
the states now have programs in which re- 


prominence the last few months. 


lief money is used in some phase of edu- 
cation. The movement really had its be- 
ginning in New York City about a year 
and a half ago. The director of relief in 
that city acted upon the theory that the 
best way to prevent necessary relief from 
injuring the recipient was for the recipient 
to help somebody else. Since the receiver 
of relief had no money the one thing he 
could do to help some one else was through 
work. The usual types of work were with 
pick and shovel, cleaning up parks or 
washing windows. This thoughtful di- 
rector of relief saw that a most important 
part of relief administration was maintain- 
ing the courage of the unemployed, for 
when courage disappears the individual is 
likely to cease planning for self-support 
and thus becomes one of that ever-increas- 
ing number of permanent relief cases. To 
be told over and over that no more workers 
are needed is apt to discourage even the 
most persistent. 

What many unemployed men and women 
needed most was ability to keep their faith 
in themselves. This was more than a mere 
cheering-up task, and it could not be ac- 
complished by the giving of menial tasks 
in which the individual had no interest 


matter of maintaining the self-respect and 
ambition of the unemployed was a most 
difficult undertaking and could be done 
only through a most careful understanding 
of the abilities and the desires of the indi- 
vidual. This relief work had to be some- 
thing that the individual believed he had 
some skill in doing. Mr. Harry L. Hop- 
kins, who was this thoughtful director of 
relief, saw clearly that something more 
than pick and shovel tasks were needed by 
the thousands of unemployed in New York 
City. 

Many of the unemployed were men and 
women possessed of skills that many of the 
other unemployed desired to acquire. Mr. 
Hopkins saw that within the unemployed 
group there was a possibility of some of 
the members helping other members. This 
was clearly a task of teaching. Some of 
the unemployed were qualified teachers, 
others were engineers, architects, actors, 
technicians, and so forth. With the aid of 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation an experiment was made in organiz- 
ing classes where both teachers and pupils 
were recruited from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The question arose in the minds 
of many as to whether unemployed teach- 
ers could hold the attention of a class of 
other unemployed persons. A demonstra- 








tion showed that they could and that even 
the instructor who had not taught before 
was able to arouse a keen interest on the 
part of members of his class when instruct- 
ing them in a skill which he possessed and 
which they desired to acquire. 

’ Those who witnessed these class meetings 
discovered that new courage was generated 
in both teachers and students, and that out 
of these classes came a new comradeship 
with a corresponding loss of that stolid 
aloofness which is so characteristic of a 
despondent person. Those who have visited 
adult classes in our regular evening schools 
for the foreign-born and the native-born 
have been strongly impressed with the high 
social values of such classes. In fact, few 
human relationships are more conducive to 
good-will and understanding than in the 
relationship between teacher and student. 
This demonstration in the City of New 
York convinced Mr. Hopkins, the New 
York State Department of Education and 
the very large number of educators who 
eame to witness this school work for the 
unemployed that this type of service had 
within it possibilities beyond any other 
type of social service yet undertaken. En- 
thusiasm for this new method of helping 
the unemployed—that is, using the most 
talented of them to instruct others of their 
grroup—enabled the New York State De- 
partment of Education and Mr. Hopkins to 
secure state funds with which to enlarge 
the educational work relief for unemployed 
teachers. 

During this experiment Mr. Hopkins 
and the New York State Department of 
Education had the active cooperation of the 
Governor of New York. A little later the 


Governor of New York became the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the director 
of relief in New York City became the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator. In 
his new task Mr. Hopkins’ main purpose 
is to administer relief in such a way that 
the individual may work his way off the 
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relief rolls to self-support. Food, shelter 
and clothing are necessary, but it is equally 
important that self-reliance be strength- 
ened. Education is the best means of ac- 
complishing this. Mr. Hopkins and Dr. 
George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, held conferences and 
called to their support leading educators 
and laymen from all parts of the country. 
The New York experiment has been studied 
in detail and on the basis of this experi- 
ment a national program of work relief in 
education has been launched. This pro- 
gram provides: 

1. Work relief for teachers in rural 
schools in cases where the schools are either 
closed or would be closed without the help 
of relief funds. It already has been dis- 
covered that the number of rural schools 
in financial distress is very large and that 
to finance these schools with relief money 
may not be an adequate solution to this 
problem. 

2. Relief funds to teach men and women 
to read and write English. There are, ac- 
cording to the last United States census, 
over four and one quarter millions of peo- 
ple over 10 years of age who are classed as 
illiterates. It probably is true that there 
are twice as many who read and write with 
such difficulty that they are in fact fune- 
tionally illiterate. It will be remembered 
that the 1910 census stated that there were 
7 in every 100 of our people at that time 
who were classed as illiterates, and yet 
when 1,500,000 men of the draft were ex- 
amined, 25,per cent. were found unable to 
read a nesvspaper or write a letter. In 
fact 31 per cent. were reported as being 
unable to take the intelligence test that re- 
quired ability to read with sufficient un- 
derstanding to comprehend the problems 
given. It probably is true, therefore, that 
we are justified in the assumption that 
there are more than 12,000,000 people over 
10 years of age in this country who can not 
read and write. The percentage of people 
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who are mentally incapable of learning to 
read and write is as low as eight tenths of 
one per cent., as shown by the census of 
those states that have the smallest percent- 
age of illiteracy. Here, then, is a great op- 
portunity to use needy unemployed instruc- 
tors to teach these men and women how to 
read and write English so that they at least 
will have an opportunity to become par- 
ticipating citizens. his task not only 
vives opportunity for those who need relief 
but offers opportunity for large numbers 
of volunteers to help in this program. We 
ean, if we so desire, teach most of the il- 
literates in this country during the present 
winter. The methods of teaching the na- 
tive-born and the foreign-born adult illit- 
erates are well known and can be applied 
any place, provided the teachers are given 
a short course of instruction. In the pres- 
ent emergency relief program the states are 
advised to place most emphasis on the in- 
struction of those under fifty-five years of 
age but, of course, to teach all who are in- 
terested enough to attend classes. 

3. Relief funds to be used for vocational 
education. Many of the unemployed have 
little chance for reemployment in their old 
lines of work because of the rapid techno- 
logical changes which have taken place 
while they were working on some special- 
ized job. With a change in processes or 
product they were thrown out of employ- 
With vocational training being es- 
tablished as a part of this program, an op- 
portunity is now afforded such unemployed 
to brush up on the new developments and 
keep abreast of the changing conditions. 
They may receive training which will make 
them more versatile and thus give them 
more employment assets than is true where 
they possess experience in only one special- 
ized type of work. In case their old line of 
work is passing out of existence, training 
may be secured for newly developing types 
of work. 
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4. Relief funds for use by states in in- 
structing in new trades and callings those 
persons crippled by accident or by disease 
in order that they may become self-sup- 
porting. Experience has shown that it re- 
quires much less money to rehabilitate the 
individual who is handicapped by physical 
defects than it requires to support such an 
individual even for one year in a public 
institution. 

5. Relief funds for use in general adult 
education, as was the case in New York 
City. 
adult education is instruction for a very 


One special type of this general 
large number of young people who have 
finished secondary schools and yet are not 
able to find employment or the means of 
going on to higher educational institutions. 
Some of the states have organized programs 
for the instruction of the unemployed and 
for others who wish to make a wiser use of 
their leisure time. Many of these groups 
meet in libraries as well as in schools, and 
in this whole program the librarian is being 
This program 
of general adult education the 
means of bringing about an understanding, 
by the whole population, of the problems 
that confront the people in this democracy. 

6. Federal relief funds to be used in 
some states for nursery schools in mining 
camps, mill villages and in cities generally, 
where children, primarily of the unem- 
ployed, may be gathered. This 
the mothers from the care of these children 
for a few hours each day and brings joy 
and guidance to these little ones at a most 
impressionable age when they so much need 
a different environment than is found in 
many unemployed homes where mothers 
and fathers are despondent. 

It is hoped that this experiment with re- 
lief funds will leave something of lasting 
value in the various states that will help to 
prevent another depression such as that 
from which we are now recovering. 


called upon more and more. 
can be 


relieves 








FREE SPEECH AT OXFORD 
THE following is a statement by the vice- 
chancellor and proctors of the University of 
Oxford in regard to the issue of free speech, 


made in view of recent events, for the guidance 


of the officials of undergraduate societies: 
1) That they have not forbidden undergradu- 
ates to d iss topics of general or university in- 
2) That the original prohibition arose from a 


reach of agreement, concealment of information 
ind risk of disorder; 

That the subsequent prohibition of a public 
meeting was due to excessive publicity, which 
created an atmosphere unfavorable to reasoned dis- 
cussion and conducive to disorder. 

As officers charged with the discipline of mem- 
bers of the university in statu pupillari, the vice- 
chancellor and proctors have the duty of regu- 
lating, among other undergraduate activities, the 
conditions under which undergraduate societies 
hold their meetings outside college precincts. They 
wish it to be understood that they customarily al- 
low the greatest latitude of discussion in private 
and club meetings, even when the proceedings of 
such meetings become known in public. They are, 
however, by virtue of their office, judges of what 
is or is not permissible to undergraduate societies, 
and have the right and duty of intervening at their 
discretion to prevent or punish such activities as 
they may deem inappropriate for undergraduates 
or prejudicial to the university. Especially are 
they bound when serious disorder has occurred or 
is likely to occur, when actions are contrary to the 
statutes or tradition of the university or harmful 
to the educational purpose of university life. 

They wish to remind undergraduate officials that 
while private discussion is subject to no restric- 
tion, responsibility is always incurred, in univer- 
sity as in public life, by public actions and state- 
ments. In particular, members of the university 
in statu pupillari have a special responsibility in 
public criticism of domestic affairs and institu- 
tions. 

The vice-chancellor and proctors strongly depre- 
cate the practise of seeking publicity in attacking 
university institutions, for such methods, when 
numerous other approaches are open, tend to harm 
the university and defeat their own object. It 
does not therefore follow that all public criticism 
of university matters is illegitimate; but the uni- 


versity authorities must exercise a discretionary 
control to decide what is permissible and oppor- 
tune and to intervene if and when they think fit. 
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It is unfortunately true in some cases that pul 
licity is regarded as an end rather than a means, 
but the vice-chancellor and proctors are happy to 
state that such cases are exceptional. They point 
out also that at the present time, in view of the 
increased public attention given to university af- 
fairs, special care should be taken to avoid the 
possibility of misrepresentation or distortion. 

The vice-chancellor and proctors feel bound to 
insist, however, that when the officials or members 
of an undergraduate society refuse to conform to 
university discipline they can not expect to receive 
official recognition or enjoy the privileges of a 
recognized society; and while the authorities are 
anxious to interfere as little as possible in the 
activities of responsible and well-conducted socie 
ties, they will not hesitate to take firm action 
against societies or persons who abuse their privi- 
leges by irresponsible conduct and the seeking of 
notoriety. Such abuse not only tends to endanger 
the privileges of others, but brings discredit on 
the university as a whole. 


THE SITUATION AT ROLLINS 
COLLEGE 

THE complete report of the committee of the 
American Association of University Professors 
that investigated conditions of academic free- 
dom and tenure of office at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., published in the November 
issue of the bulletin of the association, is sum 
marized in The New York Times. 

The inquiry dealt with the dismissal or resig 
nation of eleven members of the Rollins College 
faculty, of which Dr. Hamilton Holt became 
president in 1925. A summary of its findings, 
published by the committee last May, stated 
that: “The existing rules and recent practise of 
the college with respect to tenure and to proce- 
dure in removal seem to the committee unsatis- 
factory in themselves and detrimental to the in- 
terests of the college, since teachers of the high- 
est type, able to obtain employment elsewhere, 
are not, as a rule, attracted to the service of in- 
stitutions in which conditions unsatisfactory in 
these respects are known to prevail.” 

Publication of the full report was decided 
upon because of dismissals and resignations 
after the release of this summary, which had re- 
sulted from investigation of the dismissal of 
Professor John A. Rice, of the college depart- 
ment of classics. The inquiry was conducted, 
and the report made, by Dr. Arthur 0. Lovejoy, 
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professor of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and Austin 8S. Edwards, professor 
of psychology at the University of Georgia. 

Professor Rice, the committee decided, was 
dismissed after clashes of opinion with Dr. Holt. 
The report continued with an assertion that the 
committee had decided “that a professor who 
had officially been given reason to suppose his 
tenure permanent was dismissed upon charges 
which, in so far as they are substantiated, would 
in most American institutions of higher eduea- 
tion not be regarded as grounds for that action 
in such a ease.” 

It is said that no hearing, in the sense under- 
stood by the association, was given to Mr. Rice 
before his dismissal. Later F. R. Georgia, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Ralph R. Lounsbury, pro- 
fessor of government and political science, and 
A. P. Tory, assistant professor of philosophy, 
were dismissed. 

These four dismissals took place in the first 
half of 1933 and the other dismissals and resig- 
nations followed at intervals thereafter. 

Professors Georgia and Lounsbury are said 
to have been told by Dr. Holt that they had 
been leaders in the “agitation” of the Rice ease. 
Both requested hearings before the board of 
trustees, but their applications were denied on 
the ground that the board had in its possession 
minutes of a hearing held before the executive 
committee of the college. The cases of other 
former members of the faculty were not treated 
in detail. 

A separate section of the report stated that 
attempts of the committee to obtain full eooper- 
ation from Dr. Holt in an inquiry into all the 
dismissals had been unsuccessful, and that the 
committee had also failed to obtain from the 
college “some declaration that the future prae- 
tise of the college with respect to tenure, reason- 
able notice of non-reappointment, procedure in 
dismissal for eause and faculty participation in 
the determination of educational policies will 
conform to the prineiples regarded by this asso- 
ciation as acceptable.” 


ACCREDITING APPLIED MUSIC IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 

AN agreement has been worked out and ap- 
proved by the Missouri State Department of 
Education, under the direction of Superinten- 


dent Chas. A. Lee, the Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges of the University of Mis- 
souri under the chairmanship of Dr. Jesse H. 
Coursault, and the executive council of the Mis- 
souri Musie Teachers Association (Dr. James T. 
Quarles, president) under which it will be pos- 
sible for students in the secondary schools of 
Missouri to study applied musie (piano, voice, 
violin, viola and violoncello) during their high- 
school years and receive credit for it toward 
graduation. 

The plan provides for an approved group of 
teachers to whom the State Department of Edu- 
cation will issue permits to teach. The require- 
ment for such permits is clearly indicated and 
is in accordance with approved standards in 
operation elsewhere. The approved teachers 
will not be employees of the school system, but 
will continue to give private instruction for 
which the high-school student may receive credit 
toward graduation. There have also been pre- 
pared a series of syllabi outlining the musical 
material to be used for such instruction for 
eredit in Missouri schools. Examinations will 
be given at the end of each year upon the re- 
quest of the principal of the school by desig- 
nated examiners under the control of the State 
Department of Education and the musie fae 
ulty of the University of Missouri. Such eredit 
when granted will be accepted on transeript for 
admission to the University of Missouri. 

Voice may be taken for credit only in the 
junior and senior years. The reason for this is 
that the average voice does not mature suffi- 
ciently-to make it wise to undertake voeal train- 
ing until about the junior year of high school. 
All eredit has a definite prerequisite—a min- 
imum of one year’s training in musie—and must 
be accompanied by adequate training in funda- 
mentals of musie. 

The need for a plan similar to the one out- 
lined above has been recognized for many 
years and many attempts have been made to 
solve the problem. Other states have experi- 
mented with the idea adopted for Missouri 
which embodies the best features in opera- 
tion elsewhere. Among the most important 
advantages to the pupil might be enumer- 
ated the following: He is encouraged to con- 
tinue his musie study during his high-school 
years rather than abandon or neglect such 








y to meet the graduation requirements 
when no credit is given for outside private 
tudy. He is enabled to continue his musie 
study at the age when his mind is plastic and 
impressionable and when the greatest progress 
ean be made. Since the study is a regular part 
of the high-school work, proper practise and 
preparation is insisted upon and the standard 
demanded is fully the equal of that maintained 
in the other subjects in the high-school ecur- 
riculum. 

The plan will be placed in immediate opera- 
tion and eomplete information concerning the 
details thereof may be secured by parents, prin- 
cipals, teachers or students who are interested 
ipon application to the State Department of 


Edueation at Jefferson City, Missouri. 


BONDED DEBTS OF SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

THAT the bonded debts of school systems in 
52 second, third and fourth class Wisconsin 
cities climbed approximately 500 per cent. dur- 
ing the 14 years from 1918 to 1932 is shown 
by a recent survey of school bonded debt 
policies in the cities during these years. The 
survey, made at the University of Wisconsin, 
by Dr. John A. Bays, was completed over a 
period of three years. 

Although the bonded indebtedness of the 52 
city school systems increased 500 per cent. dur- 
ing the 14-year period, increases in other school 
factors which would naturally be the causes of 
the bonded debt increase were not so large. 

It is possible that a former shortage of 
needed school buildings, brought about during 
the war years of 1914-1918, plus the prosperity 
years following the war, caused the accumulated 
demand for building funds during the period. 

In none of the 52 Wisconsin cities during the 
period 1918-1932 did the outstanding school 
bonded indebtedness exceed the maximum legal 
municipal debt limit of 5 per cent. of the 
assessed valuation of the taxable property in 
the city school district. 

The ratios of outstanding school bonded debt 
to assessed valuations of taxable property in 
15 per cent. of the cities were less than 1 per 
cent. and in 68 per cent. of the cities were less 


than 2 per cent. Scarcely 2 per cent. of the 
cities went beyond the 4 per cent. ratio of 
bonded debts to assessed valuation. 
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It would seem from these figures that the 
operation of the state’s constitutional debt limit 
of 5 per cent. of assessed valuation amply takes 
care of the needs of these 52 cities. Appar- 
ently they are more law-abiding in respect to 
the legal school bonded debt maximum than in 
Pennsylvania, where many cities have frequently 
exceeded the legal school bonding limit with im- 
punity. 

The 15-year maximum term for school bonded 
debt limited by the requirement of approval by 
a majority of the electors so far has apparently 
prevented extravagant school bond issues. The 
52 state cities generally have paid their school 
bonds as they matured and have not defaulted. 

Among the ten recommendations suggested by 
Dr. Bays to improve the school bonded debt 
policies of Wisconsin cities is one which advises 
that standard school accounting practises of all 
financial transactions should be required. In 
checking his data from reports on file at the 
state capitol, Mr. Bays found many discrep- 
ancies due to errors in the financial statements, 
even when reports on attendance, enrolment and 
the like were found to be accurate and reliable. 

Another recommendation urged that if the 
resources of a city are not sufficient to estab- 
lish and maintain the minimum school building 
standard and to operate the schools in a satis 
factory manner, the state should assist with the 
building program. 

Other recommendations suggested that the 
maximum term for all city school bonds should 
be twenty years, that a definite minimum school 
building standard should be required in every 
city, and that if a city school district is so 
heavily bonded that the annual tax burden is 
too heavy but could be lightened by refunding 
the debt for a maximum of twenty years, re 
funding should be permitted. 


THE YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 

BEGINNING next year only college graduates 
or those who have equivalent training will be 
admitted to the Yale School of Nursing, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Dean Annie W. 
Goodrich. It is believed that this is the first 
school of nursing not only in this country but in 
the world to make the completion of the college 
course an entrance requirement. 

The college graduate is becoming more and 
more interested in nursing as a profession, ac- 
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cording to Dean Goodrich. The advancement of 
the entrance requirement, which hitherto has 
consisted of at least two years of college work, 
is highly approved by colleges. In her opinion 
the additional years required for admission and 
the inereasing inclusion of science subjects in 
the college curriculum will remove such subjects 
as chemistry, psychology and possibly bacteriol- 
ogy from a much over-loaded professional 
schedule. 

Student nurses are required to study clinic 
eases, not merely from written reports, but by 
actual participation in the routine of the vari- 
ous dispensaries, afterwards giving their own 
reports in which nutritional, mental and social 
problems of any given case are correlated. 

The school, which has just completed its tenth 
vear, was the first school of nursing to be or- 
canized independently of a hospital or medical 
school, with the emphasis placed on nursing 
edueation in relation to preventive medicine. 
The part of publie health nursing in community 
health and welfare activities has been particu- 
larly stressed. That such training was neces- 
sary in the field of nursing is attested by the 
positions which graduates of the school have se- 


eured during the past decade. Dean Goodrich 
points out that graduates of the Yale School of 
Nursing, because of their broader and general 
preparation, are in constant demand, and adds 
that despite the many thousands of unemployed 
nurses it has not been possible to respond to the 
requests for graduates for advanced positions in 
teaching and administration in both the institu- 
tional and publie health fields. 


PROJECTS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 


THE Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education through its Division of Engineer- 
ing Drawing and Descriptive Geometry is spon- 
soring a series of four projects which should 
be of interest to the engineering profession. 
They are: 


1. A collection of material showing the evolution 
and variety of instruments used in engineering 
drawing. 

2. A collection of old drawings intended to show 
the development of engineering drafting room 
practise and covering as long a period of time as 
is possible. This exhibit will show the develop- 
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ment of various means of reproduction on engi- 
neering drawings, which is closely related to chang 
ing drafting room practise. 

3. A collection of the work of writers, old and 
modern, on the subject of drawing and descriptive 
geometry. 

4. The preparation of a series of bulletin-board 
posters, carrying a portrait and biography of per- 
sons prominent in the history of engineering, and 
excerpts from their writings emphasizing the value 
to engineers of training in engineering drawing. 


Dexter C. Kimball, director of the College of 
Engineering at Cornell University, is arranging 
to display the various collections in connection 
with the annual meeting of the society to be 
held at Ithaca in the latter part of June, 1934. 

The general development of the program is 
being directed by H. M. McCully, chairman of 
the Drawing Division of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education and head 
of the Engineering Drawing Department at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He is being 
assisted in this work by F. W. Ming, of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, as chairman of 
a subcommittee having charge of the drawing 
instrument project; William G. Smith, of 
Northwestern University, whose committee will 
have the collection of historical types of draw- 
ings in charge; F. M. Porter, of the University 
of Illinois, whose committee will be in charge 
of the collection of the material showing the 
evolution of text-books on descriptive geometry, 
drawing and other forms of graphics. Mr. Me- 
Cully is in charge of the collection of material 
for the posters. 

Efforts are being made to interest the Rosen- 
wald Museum of Industrial Art in Chicago in 
the collection of old forms of engineering draw- 
ing, to the end that such a collection may even- 
tually become a part of their exhibits. 

The bulletin board posters are intended for 
general distribution through the drawing de- 
partments of all the engineering colleges. They 
are to be posted week by week, and it is hoped 
that they will add an inspirational touch to 
the teaching program. 

The chairmen of the various committees are 
very anxious to make their collections as com- 
plete as possible, and they request that any 
readers of this publication who are in a position 
to lend or contribute to any particular collection 
write to them at once stating the nature of their 
offering. 








FRANCIS B. Sayre, professor of law at Har- 
vard University and Massachusetts commissioner 
of correction, has been appointed an Assistant 
Secretary of State. William Phillips, Acting 
Secretary of State, said that Professor Sayre 
would be in charge of commercial treaties for 
the department and that he would assume his 
work as soon as he could obtain a release from 
the university. 


Proressor G. M. Weir, of the department of 
education of the University of British Columbia, 
has been elected to the legislature of that prov- 
ince and has been selected by the Prime Minister 
to be Minister of British Co- 


lumbia. 


Edueation for 


Ir is proposed by the North New England 
Fellowship Unit of the American Association of 
University Women to name an international fel- 
lowship in honor of Dr. Mary E. Woolley, pres- 
ident of Mount Holyoke College. 
tion is engaged in a crusade to raise $1,000,000 


The assoecia- 


for the endowment of twenty-five fellowships, 
fifteen of which will be national and ten inter- 
The latter 
from all countries belonging to the International 
Women 


available for graduate study and research. 


national. will be open to women 


Federation of University and will be 


AT the business meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities recently held in 
Chicago, Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, director of 
the American Council on Education, was elected 


a special member of the association. 


Dr. Hartow SuHapuey, Paine professor of 
practical astronomy and director of the Har- 
vard College Observatory, has been elected a life 
member of the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. THEOBALD SmitH, George Fabyan pro- 
fessor of comparative pathology at Harvard 
University, from 1915 to 1929 director of the 
department of animal pathology at the Rocke- 
feller Medical 
member of the board of directors of the insti- 


Institute for Research, now a 
tute and also a member of the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie Institution, has received from 
the Royal Society, London, the Copley Medal in 


recognition of his research on the diseases of 


men and animals. 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWooD, head of the 
department of sociology in Duke University, 
was elected on October 20 in Geneva president 
of the International Institute of Sociology for 
the 1935-36. Professor P. A. Sorokin, 
head of the department of sociology at Harvard 


year 


University, was elected a vice-president for the 
same year. The institute is made up of two 
hundred leading sociologists of the -world as 


members with two hundred associates. 


Tue University of Lyons has conferred the 
degree of doctor honoris causa in the Faculty of 
Letters upon Sir Robert Rait, principal and 
vice-chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


THE Council of Armstrong College, Univer 


sity of Durham, the title of 
emeritus-professor on Dr. J. Wight Duff, who 


has conferred 
was appointed professor of English in 1893 
and professor of classics in 1898 and who has 
just retired. 


Dr. Grorce H. Locke, formerly dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, celebrated on November 13 the twenty 
fifth anniversary of his appointment as chief 
librarian of the Public Library of Toronto, 
where he established first a strong boys and 
girls division, now with a Boys and Girls House 
and a theater, and lately has been developing 
a department of adult education on practical 
lines. 


Proressor Ricwarp J. H. Gorruein, head 
of the department of rabbinical literature and 
the Semitie languages at Columbia University, 
was the guest of honor on November 5 at a 
reception and tea attended by more than 100 
friends at the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York City. Dr. Gottheil recently returned 
from Europe, where he celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. He devoted his sabbatical leave to 
study of manuscript fragments and to writing 
a biography of his father, the late Rabbi Gusta 
Gottheil. 


Dr. WituiAmM H. Merzier, dean of the New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 
whose retirement was recently announced, was 
the guest on September 30 at a farewell dinner 
given in his honor, sponsored by the faculty of 
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the college. Letters of respect and good wishes 
were read from mathematicians and educators 
throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. 

Tuomas H. CuItvers retired recently, having 
heen supervisor of musi¢ in the Detroit public 
schools for more than a quarter of a century. 
His friends honored him with a 
linner at the Statler Hotel on the evening of 
Dr. Frank Cody, superintendent 


testimonial 


November 27. 
schools, presided as toastmaster. 

Dr. JoHN M. Gaus, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed visiting pro- 
essor of public administration at the Univer- 
ty of Chicago. 

APPOINTMENTS at the University of Cali- 
fornia include Dr. W. Jaeger, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, as Sather professor of classical 
literature for the first half of the academic year 
1934-35, and Dr. Walter Goodnow Everett, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, emeritus, Brown Univer- 
sity, as Agnes A. and Constantine E. A. Foerster 
lecturer on the immortality of the soul. 


At the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, held in Chicago on 
November 16 and 17, officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: President, Presi- 
dent E. B. Bryan, Ohio University; Vice-presi- 
dent, President George Thomas, University of 
Utah; Secretary-Treasurer, President A. H. Up- 
ham, Miami University. Additional members of 
the executive committee are President Walter 
Hullihen, University of Delaware, and Chan- 
cellor Alfred Hume, University of Mississippi. 


Dr. Davin A. McCasg, professor of economics 
at Princeton University, has been appointed 
chairman of the Regional Labor Board for New 
Jersey, under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 


Puitip Capot, professor of public utility 
management at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, has been made 
chairman of a committee appointed by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce to make a study of 
judicial procedure in the courts of Massachu- 
The main objective of the committee, 
is comprised entirely of laymen, is to 
devise means of obtaining justice speedily in the 
courts and of reducing the costs of litigation. 


setts. 


whieh 
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Dr. Harter L. Lutz, professor of public 
finance at Princeton University and formerly 
professor of economies at Stanford University, 
has been appointed director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers’ Association, to make a study with 
the object of providing a basis for reasonable 
tax reforms. Dr. Lutz was economie adviser to 
the joint taxation committee of Ohio in 1919, a 
special adviser to the Washington Tax Investi- 
member of 


gating Committee in 1922 and a 
the Commission of Financial Advisers to Chile 
and Poland in 1925 and 1926. 

AxLuMNI and faculty of Cornell University 
now closely associated with the federal govern- 
ment are: Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 713, acting 
secretary of the United States Treasury De- 
partment; William I. Myers, 714, professor of 
farm finance, governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; George F. Warren, ’03, professor 
of agricultural economies, fiscal adviser to the 
President; Henry Bruére, ’00, federal credit eo- 
ordinator; Maurice C. Bond, Ph.D., ’28, assis- 
tant extension professor of marketing, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; Forest F. 
Hill, Ph.D., ’30, professor of rural economy, 
Farm Credit Administration; Arthur B. Reck- 
nagel, professor of forest management and 
utilization, studying lumber manufacturers’ code 
under National Recovery Administration; Don- 
ald S. Welch, Ph.D., ’25, assistant professor 
of plant pathology, attached to United States 
Forest Service, New England division, Civilian 
Conservation Corps; Alfred L. Olsen, ’25, in- 
structor in hotel administration, studying hotel 
code under National Recovery Administration. 


Dr. CHARLES CARROLL, Rhode Island state 
director of vocational education; William B. 
Snow, assistant superintendent of schools, Bos- 
ton, and Professor C. E. Ekstrom, Brown Uni- 
versity, have been appointed to make a survey 
of the publie schools of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. 

THE editorial board of the Sociologickad Re- 
vue, a quarterly, published by the Masaryk So- 
ciological Society of Czechoslovakia at the Uni- 
versity of Brno, headed by Professor Arnost 
Blaha, has recently appointed Professors Carl 
W. Hasek and Joseph S. Roucek, of the de- 
partment of economies and sociology of the 
Pennsylvania State College, as the American 
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la 


contributing editors. The other foreign editors 


of this journal are Professors C. Bouglé, of 
Paris; G. L. Duprat, of Geneva; V. Ganeff, of 
Sofia; M. Kosi¢é, of Graz; M. Mirkovié, of 
Subotica; G. Richard, of Bordeaux, and P. A. 
Sorokin, of Harvard University. 

Dr. E. D. Merri, director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was the principal speaker at 
the homecoming luncheon of the University of 
November LT. His 
“Basie Edueation for Research.” 
WILLIAM 


School ol 


Maine on subject was 


Sir BEVERIDGE, of the London 
who has been lecturing in 


No- 


Keonomies, 


the United States, sailed for England on 


vember 22. 


Dr. Durant Drake, professor of philosophy 
at Vassar College, died on November 25 at the 
age of fifty-five years. 

THE Rev. Dr. AbeL McIver Fraser, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Staunton, 
Va., from 1893 to 1929 and formerly president 
of Mary Baldwin College, died on November 18. 
He was seventy-seven years old. 

Henry PENNYPACKER, chairman of the com- 
mittee on admission at Harvard College since 
1920, died on November 19. 


would have been sixty-seven years old on De- 


Mr. Pennypacker 
cember 2. 

Sir Ropserr Forsytu Scorr, master of St. 
John’s College, University of Cambridge, has 
died at the age of eighty-four years, after serv- 
ing the college for fifty years in various eapaci- 
ties. 

Tue Annual Regional Conference for Connec- 
ticut, New York and New Jersey of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association was held in New 
York on November 24 and 25. The speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Louis Me- 
Henry Howe, secretary to President Roosevelt; 
Norman Thomas, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, of 
Teachers College, University; Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, New 
York University, and Dr. John H. Finley, of 
The New York Times. 


Columbia 
chancellor of 


Srxty members of the Pacifie Coast Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars attended the eighth 


annual convention of the association held on 


November 13 and 14 at the Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, California. 


The sessions 
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were in charge of the president, Registrar 
Theron Clark, of the University of Southern 
California, and the secretary, Registrar Ke: 
neth M. Kerans, of the Los Angeles Junior Co! 
lege. 

Tue Rhode Island School of Design, Provi 
dence, R. I., 
court of the museum building to the memor 
of Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, president of the in 
stitution for many years, who died in Marc] 
1931. Mrs. Radeke 
major part in building up the Rhode Island 
School of 
tion and making gifts of land, buildings and 


has dedicated a garden in the 


and her family had 


Design, contributing to its found: 


collections. 


Tue Carnegie United Kingdom Trust at Du 


fermline at a recent special meeting of t 
trustees held in London agreed to set aside a 
further £10,000 for the extension over the rest 
of Great Britain of the new regional library 
service. 


THE official matriculation figures for the Un 
versity of Cambridge have been made public. 
They show that the total entry of students, ex 
cluding the women’s colleges, is 57 lower than 
The grand total this year is 1,672, 
The g 1 total this 3 1,¢ 
and is made up as follows: King’s, 70; Trinity, 
220; St. John’s, 135; Peterhouse, 48; Clare, 
100; Pembroke, 96; Gonville and Caius, 9; 
Trinity Hall, 75; Corpus Christi, 56; Queens’, 
81; St. 
91; Magdalene, 70; Emmanuel, 115; Sidney 


last year. 


Catharine’s, 90; Jesus, 92; Christ's, 


Sussex, 54; Downing, 74; Selwyn, 58, and non- 
Clare, Corpus Christi, Queens’, 
Jesus, Magdalene, Emmanuel and Selwyn co! 


collegiate, 49. 
leges have increased their figures, but the fig 
ures of the remaining colleges do not come up 
to last year’s total. 


AccorDING to the London Times, a circular 
has been issued to local education authorities by 
the British Board of Edueation enclosing a re- 
port by the government actuary upon prospec- 
tive school attendances. The circular states 
that Circular 1,395 issued by the board in Janu 
ary, 1928, contained a report by the govern- 
ment actuary on the future numbers of children 
in publie elementary schools. The tables ac- 
companying that report gave the estimated 
numbers of children in school in the years 1933 
to 1943 on the three assumptions of 660,000, 
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670,000 and 700,000 annual births from April 
1, 1928, onwards. Since Cireular 1,395 was 
issued the annual number of births in England 
and Wales has fallen steadily, the average num- 
ber in the four financial years 1928-29 to 1931- 
32 being 642,000, while the number in the last 
calendar year ended December 31, 1932, was 
only 614,000. At the request of the president 
of the board, the government actuary has pre- 
pared a further report, reviewing the figures in 
his previous estimate in the light of the later 
information now available, and carrying them 
up to the year 1948. This report indicates that 
on the assumptions made therein the total num- 
ber of children aged five and over in public ele- 
mentary schools is likely to fall by about 1,000,- 
000 in the next 15 years. The board commend 
the report to the careful consideration of local 
education authorities. They anticipate that the 
government aetuary’s observations will afford 
valuable assistance to authorities in dealing 
with problems of accommodation, staffing and 
organization. 


A party of English secondary school masters 
and mistresses, representing all branches of the 
profession, recently visited Denmark to study 
the secondary school system there at the invita- 
tion of the Danish Government. A comprehen- 
sive program of visits lasting several days was 
arranged by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Danish Ministry of Education 
and various educational organizations. The 
were welcomed on their arrival at 
Copenhagen on August 26 by Mr. Otto Bjoerne- 
boe, H.M.I., the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
T. Nystad, vice-director of the municipal schools 
of Copenhagen, and by a large number of En- 
glish-speaking Danish teachers. In the after- 
noon the party drove round the city, and in the 
evening there was an official reception at the 


visitors 
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Studenterforening by the chairman and various 
officials and inspectors of the ministry. The 
British minister in Denmark was represented by 
the eonsul, Mr. Cable, and thanks were voiced 
by Mr. H. B. Shaw, head master of the Hulme 
Grammar School, Oldham, who acted as leader 
of the English party. 
the Folketing, or House of Commons, when the 
Minister for Education, Mr. F. Borgbjerg, wel- 
comed the guests in English in the name of the 
government and offered them full facilities for 


There was a reception in 


seeing as much as they desired of his country’s 
schools. 

The World To-morrow, quoting from The 
Manchester Guardian, has published a com- 
munication of professors in 
Italian universities, calling attention to the 
oath now required of all new professors in 
“Tt is common knowledge that 


from a group 


that country. 
not only state universities but even free uni- 
versities . . . make party membership an ab- 
solute requirement for every new appointment. 
Every member has now to take the following 
oath: ‘In the name of God and Italy, I swear 
to execute the Duce’s orders, and to serve with 
all my strength and, if necessary, with my 
blood, the eause of the Fascist revolution.’ ” 
THE Institute for International Education re- 
ports that in an effort to foster closer relations 
between the two countries through careful study 
of American culture and civilization, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Roumania has been established 
in Bucharest. The institute reports that it is 
organizing a series of lectures and courses and 
an American library which will be of assistance 
to Roumanian students and scholars in gaining 
an insight into the various aspects of American 
life and eulture. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Exeeutive Secretary, Dr. Gh. 
Alexandreseu, 8 Strada Doamnei, Bucharest. 


DISCUSSION 


MASTER CITIZEN 

RECENTLY in addressing the faculties of 
Miami University at the opening of the new 
college year I emphasized once more the need 
of interesting the young alumni of our colleges 
in intelligent and unselfish public service. As a 
possible incentive I suggested some public rec- 
ognition at commencement time, in the form of 


an honorary title or degree comparable to the 
“master farmer” or “civil engineer,” 
ing worthy professional achievement. 

There was no idea of making this a degree in 
course or substituting it for the academic mas- 
ter’s degree. In the newspaper publicity that 
followed, however, this is the form my modest 
suggestion took, coupled with the statement that 


represent- 
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made such a substitution. 


Miami 
The following paragraphs indicate what actu- 


has already 


ally was said to the faculties, and are submitted 
} 


for what they are worth. 


Are we sending out into life, educated at 
publie expense, young men and women who use 
their brains and apply their talents in matters of 
public concern? If not, why not? To my mind 
the gravest reflection on our American education, 
widespread as s the pitiably small percent 
ge of rraduates who continue to lead any- 
thing like an intellectual life. I do not ask for 
prigs or highbrows; merely for people who read 
g ! d books and enjoy them, who have opin- 

ns of their own that go deeper than newspaper 
headlines, who take a responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their community and state that goes far- 
ther than crabbing about the baseball team and 


complaining of their taxes. 


A century ago Miami students lived on the 
frontier, practically without newspapers and other 
with the They 


the classics with a 


communications outside world. 


studied a rigid curriculum of 


trace of natural science and very abstract po- 


litical economy. But a high percentage of them 


went out to responsible positions in government 
and business and had no small part in the pageant 
of our nation’s development. Even the lesser ones, 
who labored humbly in obscure places, seem to have 
left the impress of their character and culture. 
We better than to 
means to shape the present generation of Miami 
that 
develop in our classes anything comparable to the 


can do nothing use every 


students in heroic mould. It is not easy to 
fervor and emulation that captivated students in 
the old literary halls, which were their real contact 
with life outside. Opportunities for college-trained 
men were relatively greater, I suppose, when such 
men were rare and a nation was in the making. 
Just now a world is remaking and in the great 
mass of college graduates there are few to lend 
an intelligently guided hand. There is politics in 
our colleges—of a sort. Demagogues and propa- 
ganda and rackets and all the phenomena of en- 
lightened American life are not so far removed. 
The first course developed in this new college at 
I have referred was a course 
in ‘‘Propaganda.’’ Starting with our departments 
of social science let us all take thought together 
from this day how we may devote this publicly 
better 


Minnesota to which 


supported university to the shaping of 
citizens. 

In doing so we will make them better alumni. 
We may not develop an alumni university around 


We have had 


a sequestered village like Oxford. 
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some success at commencement time with a confer 
ence on administration. We have at 
tracted some interest with booklists published in 
the Alumni News Letter. We must not get dis- 
couraged and give such things up. Before long 
publie interest will catch up with us. 
too, colleges may be doing another thing which 
so far I have not even heard suggested—they may 


be giving public recognition on the commencement 


business 


Some day, 


platform for outstanding young citizens and public 
spirits among their alumvi. 

The master’s degree in this country started that 
way. The bachelor of arts three or more years out 
of college who had devoted himself to scholarship 
and the professions and was considered worthy 
was recalled by the faculty and made a master of 
arts. To-day we have the professional degree civil 
engineer or mechanical engineer based on success- 
ful professional achievement. The agricultural col 
leges have the practise of distinguishing one or 


more men each year as ‘‘master farmer.’’ Our 
ordinary master’s degree has grown too academic. 
The doctor of laws suggests age and national 


prominence. I am groping after something that 
will give public recognition to ‘‘master citizens’’ 
ten years or so out of college and I can think with 
pride of a considerable group of our alumni who 
have eminently qualified for honor. 
Miami University might make a notable contri 
bution to academic practise by working out some 
procedure of this kind. 


such an 


A. H. UpHAM 
PRESIDENT OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 


THE MAYOR’S PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PROGRAM! 

Ir is indeed of interest to read the seventeen 
point publie school program of Mayor-elect La 
Guardia of the City of New York in view of the 
accepted theory of publie school administration. 
One must admire and give credit to the courage 
and to the point of view expressed in his state- 
ments regarding education. 

If publie education in New York City is an 
activity for which the state is responsible, then 
how ean the mayor have an official program for 
education? He may well have a program tor 
the subways, for the office of alderman, for the 
sewers, for the highways and for the local 
police. Why does Mr. La Guardia, as a lawyer, 
not recognize that the public school system, un 

1**A School Program for New York City,”’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 38: 986, November 18, 1933 
pp. 668, 
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like municipal services of all sorts, is a function 
of the state? 

The state does delegate to Mr. La Guardia a 
duty in reference to the public schools operated 
within the boundaries of New York City. This 
assienment is to select members to the board 
of edueation. The state assumes that in a large 
city like New York it will be able to secure 
through the mayor the best possible citizens to 
serve as school board members and to protect 
the interest of publie schools. It is assumed 
that the mayor, in making these selections, is 
not acting as a political leader but as an out- 
standing citizen delegated a most important 
task by the When the 
been made, the duty of the mayor has been ful- 


state. selection has 
filled. 
selecting school board members does not imply 
that the state has given up any of its responsi- 
The state 


only asks the mayor to render the state a ser- 


bility for education to the mayor. 
vice. When the service is rendered, the mayor, 
as a public official, is no longer presumed to 
have any authority over the schools. 

The spirit emanating from the expressed sev- 
enteen points is unusually wholesome, yet how 
can the mayor consistently state in point num- 
ber two that he favors a “non-partisan—not a 
bi-partisan—board” and then enumerate fifteen 
other issues that he plans to clarify through a 
program of political action or legislative reeom- 
mendation? If the schools are to be out of city 
polities, how can the mayor step in to assume 
a leadership that legally and rightfully belongs 
to the school board he has been by law delegated 
to appoint? 

There is no question raised regarding the un- 
usually fine attitude the mayor-elect registers 
toward publie education and its support. The 
writer is solely amazed at the lack of consis- 
tency in the philosophy that apparently under- 
lies the thinking of political leaders in regard 
to schools. 

It would be well for educational leadership 
in New York State and in the other states to 
bring before the people the relationship that 
should exist between the state and the respon- 
sibilities delegated for the management of its 
publie school system. It is unfortunate that 
schools and colleges give so little attention in 
their instructional programs to this most im- 
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portant public service. It is unfortunate that 
students in colleges, except those who choose 
education as a profession, receive their entire 
concept of publie education in courses in po- 
litical science in which publie education is con- 
ceived in large part as just one of the many 
Is it 
in the social studies for secondary school on 


local services. not time that the courses 
through the university give public edueation 
the place it deserves in view of its functions 
and services demanded of it? If this step is 
taken, the day will come when the mayors and 
other political leaders will understand what 
non-partisanship means in reference to schools 
and what the state intends the mayor to do 
when he has been delegated that most respon- 
sible and honorary task of selecting members 
for a school board. 
FRED ENGELHARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE THIRD ANNUAL SEMINAR IN 
CUBA 

May we, through your columns, draw the at- 
tention of your readers to the third annual Sem- 
inar in the Caribbean, to be held in Cuba from 
March 7 to 14, 1934, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. 

We believe that, especially in view of recent 
developments, it is of increasing importance 
that a growing number of Americans should 
have insight into the problems, culture and lives 
of the Cuban people. The seminar in Cuba, like 
our annual seminar in Mexico, is designed to 
bring its members into contact with the plans, 
projects and beliefs of the leaders of all sectors 
of opinion in the country. 

The seminar will begin with lectures on ship- 
The 
program in Cuba will inelude lectures, round 


board en route from New York to Havana. 


table discussions and field trips into the in- 
The faculty of the seminar, leading its 
discussions and perfecting its contacts with 
and Ernest 
Gruening, Miss Elizabeth Wallace, Dr. Chester 
Lloyd Jones and Mr. Hubert C. Herring. 


terior. 


Cuba Cubans, will inelude Dr. 


Applications and requests for detailed infor- 
mation should be addressed to Hubert C. Her- 
ring, executive director, The Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, 112 East 
19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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QUOTATIONS 


WOMEN TEACHERS IN BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue following letter appears in the London 
Times for October 18: 


Now that the universities are reassembling, we 
should like to express our strong opposition to the 
action of the council of the University of Liver- 
pool in inserting a clause in the contracts of the 
women members of the teaching staff to the effect 
that they must resign their posts on marriage. 

This bound to be detrimental to the 
standard of teaching and research at the Univer- 


action is 


sity of Liverpool, a standard which should be based 
strictly on the capacity for the job and on nothing 
quite rightly, bitterly resented by 


have entered educa- 


else. is. -ia:; 
women who are entering or 
tional careers. 

It would be interesting to know the reasons for 
the council’s action. Surely the day is long past 
when it can be contended that marriage in itself 
If it does, 
fact be- 
could be ter- 
need for 


affects a woman’s capacity for work. 


and a married woman’s work should in 


come unsatisfactory, her contract 


usual way without any 
special legislation. That 
contrary, lead to greater efficiency, as when it 
facilitates collaboration between two people trained 
in the same field of work, is exemplified by the case 
of Dr. Miller, one of the two women immediately 
affected by the Liverpool resolution. Both the 
women affected have persons dependent upon them, 


so the council can not feel that they have no need 


minated in the 
marriage may, on the 


to earn. 
At a time when the ideal of individual liberty 


is being attacked on all sides it is tragic to find 
it assailed in our universities, which have behind 
them so splendid a record of adherence to the prin- 
ciples of freedom. Those who have at heart the 
interests of social progress, and the contribution 
made to it by academic work, can only deplore the 
Liverpool decision and urge the council to recon- 
sider it at the earliest possible moment. 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, professor of En- 
glish literature, Bedford College, London 
VERA BRITTAIN 
J. B. S. Haupane, F.R.S., professor of 
genetics, University College, London 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 
HILDA JOHNSTONE, 
University of London 
Haroup J. Lask1, professor of political sci- 


professor of history, 


ence in the University of London 
Joun MacMurray, Grote professor of phi- 





losophy of mind and logic, University 
College, University of London 

ELIZABETH ROBINS 

SYBIL THORNDIKE 

R. H, TAWNEy, professor of economic his 
tory in the University of London 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NATIONAL 
RECOVERY ACT 

THERE has been a certain hesitaney on the 
part of the public-school authorities throughout 
the country to come forward and avail them 
selves of the support offered by the National 
Recovery Act. In many instances, it is found 
that the mode of procedure was not clear or else 
that the exact advantage to be derived was not 
understood. 

The fact is that every worthy school-construc 
tion project will receive the support of the gov 
ernment. In other words, every project in 
which it can be clearly shown that there is need 
for school accommodations will be recognized 
by the authorities at Washington. While the 
government makes what might be deemed an 
outright gift of 30 per cent. of the total in 
volved in the project, it prefers to regard this in 
the nature of a grant to make up for the higher 
cost due to the labor code which must be ob- 
served. The balance of 70 per cent. is financed 
by the government, provided the ability to pay 
the obligation when it becomes due is estab- 
lished. 

Here various situations may arise. 
munity may possess the necessary 
power, while another community may have ex- 
hausted its bond limit. In either case, however, 
the loan can be effected. Where the municipal- 
ity is well under its own bond limit the case 
merely rests upon the tax ability that it may 
possess. Where the bond limit is fully ex- 
hausted, an arrangement may be entered into 
whereby a mortgage bond issue covers the pro)- 
ect rather than becomes an obligation of the 
municipality. In eases of this kind, it is pro- 
posed, the government becomes the owner of the 
project and the locality the tenant, with the un- 
derstanding that the debt must eventually be 
liquidated. It is doubtful whether this ap- 


One com- 
bonding 


proach will be acceptable. 
School authorities intending to avail them- 
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selves of the National Recovery Act should re- 
member that the Federal Government expects 
to have all applications filed by January 1, 
1934. Of the total of $3,300,000,000, more than 
40 per cent. is now allocated, and it is the inten- 
tion of the administration to allocate the rest to 
the states, provided they make their claims 
vithin the time limit set. 

It develops that there are national projects 
which involve something like one million dollars 
and whieh will receive recognition after the 
several state and local projects have been cov- 
ered. The point made here is that if the loeali- 
ties do not demand the entire sum appropriated 
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the unallocated funds will go into federal proj- 
ects. 

It is, therefore, up to the school authorities to 
become clear as to their needs and to present 
their petitions to the federal state boards of 
public works. The suggestion that something 
like 10 per cent. of the total appropriation, 
namely $300,000,000, may consistently go to the 
schools, is deemed a reasonable one. The claim 
that can be set in behalf of needed school proj- 
ects, under the clause which contemplates the 
economie and social welfare of the community, 
is a most legitimate and logical one.—The 
School Board Journal. 


REPORTS 


UNION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

THE union of two major federal agencies con- 
cerned with the promotion of education in the 
United States under the Department of the In- 
terior is announeed by Harold L. Ickes, Seere- 
tary of the Interior. 

By official order the functions of the Federal 
Board for Voeational Education are transferred 
to the U. S. Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, will direct the activities of the en- 
larged Federal Office of Education. 

“This transfer of the functions of the board 
is not to be interpreted as any curtailment of 
the activities of the Federal Government in the 
field of voeational education,” said Secretary 
Ickes. “Both Commissioner Zook and I have 
long been deeply interested in vocational edu- 
cation and we both propose to promote the 
development of this highly important part of 
the field of education vigorously.” 

Secretary Ickes changed the designation of 
Dr. J. C. Wright from “direetor, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education,” to “assistant ecom- 
missioner for vocational education” with “no 
change in duties.” 

On the oceasion of his being given general 
supervision of vocational education, Commis- 
sioner Zook replied to Secretary Ickes’ order: 
“I wish to assure you that I have a deep sense 
of the importance of this added responsibility. 
I will, to the best of my ability, promote the 


cause of vocational education vigorously and 
wisely. I trust that this union of educational 
forees in the Federal Government will increase 
the effectiveness of the service which the Fed- 
eral Government renders to the states and local 
communities in the conduct of their educational 
programs.” 

The united 
housed on six floors of the Hurley-Wright 
Building at the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 18th Street, two blocks west of the White 
House. This is a temporary home to be ocecu- 
pied until other space in government buildings 
to house federal services is available. 

The Federal Office of Education was estab- 
lished by an Act of Congress in 1867 to collect 
“statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education,” diffuse “informa- 
tion respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and meth- 
ods of teaching as shall aid the people . . . and 
otherwise promote the cause of education.” It 
studies education in all its phases in the United 
States, public and private, from the nursery 
school level to adult and parent education. As 
a fact gatherer it serves as the central educa- 
tional census agency for the United States. 
But it also conducts numerous researches which 
have guided the way toward the improvement 
of education. Conferences fostered by commis- 
sioners of education have enabled educational 
leaders to direct their joint efforts towards 
solving national problems facing education. 
Since the transfer of the native schools of 


educational services are now 
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Alaska to the Indian Service in 1931, the Office 
of Education has been engaged exclusively in 
research, advisory and service activities. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
came into existence as the result of the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act on February 23, 1917. 
It was created to meet the demands of industry, 
agriculture and commerce, and of organizations 
interested in home making, for the purpose of 
schools throughout the 


promoting vocational 


country. These schools were organized for the 


purpose of providing vocational training to 
youth and adults, to employed and unemployed, 
interested in agricultural, trade or industrial or 
home-making pursuits. 

In transferring the functions of vocational 
education to the Department of the Interior the 
President that the Federal Board 
should continue in an advisory capacity with- 
The 


also 


prov ided 


out compensation. Federal program of 


vocational education includes the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

In the administration of the six Federal acts 
passed by Congress relating to vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation, the Office 
of Edueation cooperates with state boards for 
vocational education and in the ease of one act 
with the District of Columbia. 

It is doubtful whether the President’s Com- 
1914 or the members of Congress 
themselves who for the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917 could have visualized the growth 
which has taken 
In 1917, only 


mission of 
voted 
of the vocational program 
place during these sixteen years. 
six states had any organized programs of vo- 


cational education. In 1933, all 48 states, the 
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Territory of Hawaii and the Island of Puerto 
Rico have well-organized programs in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, home economics and 
in 44 states programs for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled civilians. More than 
1,150,000 youth and adults are enrolled in day, 
part-time and evening schools and_ classes, 
Nearly 30,000 teachers are employed. 

Of the total enrolment about one third are 
adult workers, another third 
workers who have left the full-time school but 
who return for a portion of their working day 
The remainder 


one are young 


to attend a vocational school. 
are boys and girls who have not yet entered 
upon employment and who are devoting full 
time to preparation for work. 

It is interesting to note that in the southern 
states the enrolment of adult farmers in eve- 
ning schools exceeds the enrolment of young 
people in the day schools. 

The Federal Office of Education is now being 
‘alled upon to assist in the educational aspects 
of the new governmental activities inaugurated 
within the last six months. The staff members 
are taking on increased burdens arising from 
the new extensions of the recovery program. 
The Office of Education is acting as consultant 
and assisting with the educational activities of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
on school-building problems in connection with 
the Public Works Administration, on educa 
tional problems of the Citizens Conservation 
Corps and on problems growing out of the 
NRA ban on child labor and code regulations 
on training for industry, as well as numerous 
other Federal activities. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


PSYCHOLOGY UNDER HITLER 
THE THIRTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE GERMAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Tue first meeting of German psychologists 
since the Hitler revolution was of intense inter- 
est because of light thrown upon the future de- 
velopment of German civilization and upon the 
fate of the science of psychology in this, its 


mother nation. 

Between October 15 and 19, 1933, more than 
600 full-time participants assembled at Leipzig. 
None of the Viennese were able to attend, due 


in part to the complicated political relations be- 
tween Germany and Austria. None of the Jew- 
ish members of the association were present, 
although they had not been formally excluded. 
Within the past year such distinguished leaders 
of psychological thought as Wertheimer, Wil- 
liam Stern, David Katz, Peters, Kurt Koffka, 
Arthur Kronfeld, Kurt Lewin and many others 
of less note have been removed from their uni- 
versity positions or have voluntarily withdrawn 
because of their exceedingly unhappy situation. 
Nevertheless, the Leipzig congress gave evidence 
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both that German psychology will continue to 
develop along the line of its former contribu- 
tions and further that new lines of work are 
emerging. 

The powerful political transformation fur- 
nished an undercurrent influenced the 
eourse of all thinking and which came out di- 
rectly in most of the addresses scheduled for 
Dr. Achelis, rector of the 


which 


the entire congress. 
University of Leipzig, and Dr. Hartnacke, min- 
ister of education in Saxony, welcomed the con- 
cress, emphasizing the new day and the demand 
for a psychology which expressed the genuine 
German spirit. Professor Krueger (chosen to 
head the congress, after the previous officers had 
been forced to resign because they were non- 
Aryan) outlined his concept of the new psy- 
chology, a system differing little, if at all, from 
the view he has represented somewhat conten- 
tiously for many years. He rejects all atomistic 
abit and element psychologies, emphasizing the 
unique function of wholes and complex qualities 
in mental life. Krueger reiterated a wide-spread 
contempt for sociology and bitterness against its 
advoeate, Dr. Becker, who was for ten pre- 
Hitler years minister of education in Prussia. 
French positivism and Jewish psychoanalysis 
were also duly battered. There remained an 
opportunity for patriotic, idealistic and espe- 
cially religious considerations to be emphasized 
as dominant and distinctive in the highest levels 
of human experience. 

The impressively brown-uniformed Poppel- 
reuter began the scientific program with a call 
for political psychologists. He himself has 
been giving a course in this field, using as text 
Adolf Hitler’s book, “Mein Kampf.” 

There followed an address by Erich Jaensch, 
the tone of which will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing translation of a passage in his recent 
apologetic tract for swastika psychology: 


The fighting spirit of the S. A. and S. S. (Hitler 
brown shirts and body guard, who make up most 
of the university student population this year) will 
appear to many university teachers not as some- 
thing requiring from them a new adjustment, but 
as something very familiar; akin in mood to their 
own inner attitude. All subjects which touch upon 
matters of life attitude develop by a constant 
fight; they are militant and warlike. 


Opening his address, Jaensch reminded the 


audience that great movements first pick their 
enemies, only later their goals. The enemy for 
the German movement was then deseribed: the S 
type in the Jaensch system: destruct:ve, lytie, 
disintegrative, possessed by a tendency to stage 
play, to extreme liberalism, juvenilism, so 
adaptable as to be without inner character, so 
egocentric as to project his own world view 
upon the outside 
categories of experience or thought except autis- 


universe, unable to sustain 
tic ones, lacking all roots and fixity, dominated 
in the realm of feeling by anxiety, subject to 
moods but without convictions, building rigid 
rules of thought and fixed social conventions as 
a compensation for lack of inner organic stabil- 
ity, forever characterless: the type of the Jew 
and the Parisian. (Jaensch believes this to be 
the result of extreme and heterogeneous race 
mixtures!) The contrasting and wholly admir- 
able German is a mixture of I, and I, (the 
idealistic professor and the healthy peasant). 
It is not unnatural that a movement which sym- 
bolizes relief of the nation from years of humil- 
iating acceptance of a “defeated” status, should 
arouse some parallel attempts to work out per- 
sonal grievances; we find Jaensch attacking also 
Becker, Spranger, Heidegger and other points 
of view in Germany. 

In a calmer mood, but within the same world 
view, Clauss of Freiburg showed photographs 
of pure and mixed racial types, and the Prince 
of Isenburg (Bonn) read an amateur essay on 
the value of inbreeding with healthy stock. 

Thus ended the fireworks, and the sectional 
meetings began. Some of the psychologists 
present found the political addresses just de- 
scribed amusing and best understood as a pass- 
ing hysterical reflection of the events of the 
year. Even psychologists deeply and earnestly 
devoted to Hitler and the new Germany he is 
building were inclined to deplore the bombast. 
It would seem that now the Nazi movement may 
find its greatest danger from its more fanatical 
friends. 

The sectional meetings and remaining general 
sessions were, for the most part, not distinguish- 
able from the customary meetings of German 
psychologists. Table I shows the themes pre- 
sented. 

Just half of the papers were wholly theo- 
retical discussions, involving axiomatic, defini- 
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TABLE I 
THEMES DISCUSSED 


Number of 


_ 
Theme papers 

Perception, Gestalt concepts, struc- 

ture of consciousness, experience of 

space, time, ete. 12 
Typology, characterology, study of 

expression 1] 
Psychotechnics, vocational guidance, 

psychology of work, tests (only one 

report on tests) 7 
Motivation, ideals, interests, morality 5 
Developmental, childhood and adoles- 

cence 3 
Social relations, popularity, leader- 3 

ship 3 
Language, speech, reading 3 
Special abilities, drawing, ete. 2 
Anthropological, ethnological 2 
Physiological 2 
Animal 2 
Learning ] 
Heredity 1 


tions, distinctions, review, arguments and specu- 
lations. 
two used observation in more or less eontrolled 


Five used questionnaires and twenty- 


situations. 

No paper defended or even reflected an ele- 
ment psychology. Whether the topic was ex- 
pressly “Gestalt” or not, every discussion as- 
sumed that parts were influenced by their mem- 
bership character in larger wholes. There was a 
marked tendency to pay attention to distinctions 
among “wholes”—differences not only in extent 
of consciousness involved, but also in inner 
strength and organization. 

The most striking development, outside of the 
political, and probably not wholly unrelated to 
it, was the emphasis given to typology and char- 
acterology. Again and again, even in papers 
dealing with more specific aspects of behavior, 
reference was made to the Jaensch types I, D 
and S, the Kretschmer cyclothymie and schizo- 
thymic, the Spranger value types, Kroh’s atten- 
tion types and Jung’s affective experience types. 
Wenzl (Munich) outlined fundamental types of 
ability; Rieffert (Berlin) distinguished active 
and passive as sub-types of epithymie and 
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ethilonic purposive types; von Boda (Buda- 
pest), Pfahler (Frankfort) and Lersch (Dres- 
den) attempted to organize and combine all the 
points of view in one systematic inclusive typo! 
ogy. Huth (Munich) aroused some heated dis- 
cussion by a paper on “The End of Typologies,” 
in which he advocated not their abolition but 
their subordination within a case method in 
which the outstanding characteristics of each 
person, differing from case to case, would give 
us our approach to understanding him. All 
recognized that there are consistent and impor- 
tant traits or characteristics in human nature 
and that these can not be chosen arbitrarily by 
whim of the investigator or by blind and ran- 
dom methods. Huth would determine these in 
each individual case—the others by some analy- 
sis of the essentials in human psychology more 
generally conceived. From the wide-spread in- 
terest and discussion it seemed clear that Ger- 
man psychology is developing a special concern 
for the type of Gestalt which is not limited to 
the perceptual field, but gives us the essential 
way of life of a whole personality. 

The following specific contributions are sug- 
gested as most likely to interest American read 
ers: 

Giese (Stuttgart) found that the changes in 
circulation accompanying conscious effort, emo- 
tion or relaxation changed the distribution o! 
heat radiation from the body. 

Rohracher (Innsbruck) placed a coil of care- 
fully insulated wire about the head; used a 
four-stage amplifier and, on an oscillograph, re- 
corded curves clearly affected by induction 
through mental effort. 

Strehle (Kassel) elaborated the theories ot 
Piderit and Darwin on human expression, show 
ing that faces and postures of rejection, de 
fiance, resignation and even smiling were related 
to primitively useful muscular reactions, not to 
the identical situation but to one with similar 
affective tone. Unpleasant reactions show a 
“spit-it-out” mouth; pleasant ones a “sugar-in- 
the-mouth” form. 

Von Bracken (Braunschweig) studied the re 
action of twins to each other, and among 195 
pairs of identical twins he found more tendency 
to be together, less quarreling, more sharing in 
joys and sorrows, more similarity of playmates, 
games, interests, appetite, ete., than in 11 pairs 
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fraternal twins. He concludes therefore that 
similarity of psychological environment as well 
as of heredity is greater for the identical twins, 
ind their greater resemblance to each other 
must not be attributed wholly to the germ cells. 

Kroh (Tiibingen) found that when both par- 
ents showed a predominance of form-determined 
over eolor-determined reactions or vice versa, 
children followed the parental type in 85 per 
cent. of more than a thousand eases. 

Kohler (Berlin) reported the results which 
e presented at Chicago recently, showing that 
the nonsense syllable or figure or number pair 
which is placed in a row of other pairs of the 
same general sort merges into the background 
and beeomes indistinct; whereas in a different 
would stand out and be quickly 
learned. Inhibition comes from similar material 
either before or after the pair in question. 

Rombach (Freiburg i. Br.) showed that chil- 
dren learning to read by a “whole word” method 
tend to identify the configuration of the word 
directly with the object, and not with the sound 
of the word. 

Wittmann (Kiel) has been interested for some 
years in the auditory “shape” of words. Com- 
paring terms in Indo-Germaniec, Bantu, Turkish, 
Samoan and other distinet languages, he found 
similarities in the physiognomy of word and 
object. Subjects asked to choose among sug- 
gested nonsense names for figures of various 
sorts showed similar Gestalt-matching tenden- 
cies, emphasizing similarity of shape, rhythm, 
contrast, fluidity, compactness, length, firmness, 
monotony, sharpness, fullness, interruptedness, 


setting it 


ete. 

Hetzer (Elbing) showed that children doing 
outline drawing, given an exercise which stimu- 
lates the use of color imagination (a dragon 
with patehes of many colors) show marked 
progress as compared with control groups in the 
development of a synthesized color and form in 
later drawings. Here again the Biihler sequence 
from pure function to organized work may be 
observed. 

Bonte (Hamburg) found that eideties of the 
B type were distinguished by better imaginative 
drawings, but were not superior in drawing 
from model or memory. 

Gottschaldt (Bonn) observed the stages of a 
group of adoleseent girl psychopaths, from the 
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original clique enthusiasm through gradual dis- 
integration, attempts to keep the club alive, 
bring in new blood, new programs, ete., and con- 
cludes that freedom for inner and outer separa- 
tion from the group is essential for its continu- 
ance. 

Schmeing (Berlin) studied the negative ideals 
of pupils, the persons they would most hate to 
resemble, in contrast to their positive hero- 
choices. 

Zillig (Wiirzburg) found that the best-liked 
children in the class tended to come from better 
social status, to win more approval from the 
teacher, to have been in the class for more years, 
to be slightly more intelligent and very much 
more attractive in person, dress and manner. 

Sander (Giessen) a machine 
which gradually transformed clicks of 
rhythm into another rhythm and allowed a 
charting out of the times during which the 
sounds were disintegrated, appearing to be or- 
ganized, clearly in a given form, becoming diffi- 
cult to hold together, moving again into chaos, 
reappearing in a new Gestalt, ete. 

Poppelreuter’s address on political psychol- 
ogy, together with the founding of a section in 
that field, bespoke a new development of a more 
fundamental sort. Few psychologists in Europe 
or America have made any attempt to under- 
stand political behavior. Love of country, 
fatherland, our “Volk,” is an essential dynamic, 
but it is not found in most lists of drives. The 
fighting attitude of the S. A. trooper (Hitler 
brown-shirts) is one illustration of another 
emerging problem—that of will. The difference 
between individuals and groups in states of 
“hoping for the best,” and the same persons or 
groups when possessed by a firm structure of 
determination to create is of great practical and 
theoretical interest. We may confidently expect 
that the Hitler revolution will bring a new atti- 
tude of men toward their own destiny, in which 
they will be less helpless pawns of fate and 
more masters of their own course. This can 
not help being reflected in psychology. 

The greater democracy of spirit which the 
new régime is building up (despite the abolition 
of political democracy as usually understood) 
will be reflected in psychology. The “Standes- 
dunkel,” which set off the university professor 
on a level above the farmer or bricklayer, is 


demonstrated 
one 
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being attacked from both sides. One psycholo- 
gist reported his great joy in his S. A. group, in 
which once more he met workers as brothers. 
They were comrades again as they had been in 
the trenches. If 
tained, psychology in Germany is likely to get 
One 
interesting development has been a study grow- 
Hitler’s 
that its application will correspond to 


man’s idea of justice. The study, 


this can be extended and sus- 
its feet on the ground in a new fashion. 


ing out of desire to remake German 
law so 
the common 
still in its first stages, attempts to find the deter- 
mining factors in the ordinary man’s idea of 
fair. 

Hitler has constantly addressed himself to 


what would be 


the simple citizen rather than to the intellee- 
“Intellectualism” is under 


kind ot 


tual. suspicion as 


a goal-less indecision in the face of 


life’s tasks. It is likely that psychology will 
reflect the growing concern with character 
rather than intellect, with life rather than 


theories. 

The psychology of prepaganda has never had 
materials to work with than ean 
Not 


Germany began with the 


a finer set of 
be found in the Hitler movement. even 
Russia can equal it. 
Russian and Italian experience, plus a higher 
level of education, material resources and means 
of communication. Hitler’s suecess with speak- 
ing as compared with writing—the use of the 
radio to address a nation—these raise into great 
importance the neglected psychology of public 
Then there are the parades, the flags, 
We have associated 


address. 
the songs and uniforms. 
these largely with war fervor, but Germany is 
trying to use them to build a new civilization 
internally. Many psychologists are likely to be 
interested in their possibilities and limitations. 

A major question precipitated by the Nazis is 
that of the “pure racial blood.” At the Leip- 
zig congress there were already apparent ten- 
dencies to interpret race not in terms of geo- 
graphical origins or anthropological measures, 
but in terms of type or character. The problem 
of heredity is also thrust to the fore. 

Perhaps the major psychological interest 
stimulated by the ongoing cultural revolution is 
that of the need for a positive, consistent unified 
civilization. Germany felt itself from 1918 to 
1933 torn by disunity in economic ideas, politi- 
eal programs, sex mores and world views. A 
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major source of the new hope and enthusiasm 
of the Germans is the sense of a common pur- 
pose. Just as an individual can act when his 
conflicting tendencies are resolved in a striving 
toward one goal, so the nation has found its 


) 


new lease on life. Is this sound psychology! 
Does it mean that liberalism, tolerance, the ef- 
fort to keep children free from indoctrination 
breeds conflict, frustration and a self-defeating 
civilization ? 

One thing is sure, sciences in the new Ger 
many are not going to be able to elaim any right 
to an independent and isolated existence. In 
the new whole of German culture, each part 
must remember its “membership character.” 
The clash of self-seeking groups Hitler is deter- 
mined to remake into the contribution of each 
toward the common good. 

American psychologists, surveying the scene 
as spectators, may well wonder how long the, 
ean retain their own very considerable isolation 
from the major tasks of our generation. 

It is impossible to estimate closely the dis 
tributions of attitude toward the prospects of 
psychology in the new régime. My guess would 
be that much the largest group—more than half 
—feel that the crisis is over and that genuine 
psychology, more closely related to the whole 
living person than ever before, will develop in 
Germany on a new and advanced level. A con- 
siderable group are “heels over head” in enthu- 
siasm for the Nazi Germany. An apparently 
somewhat smaller group are skeptical, waiting 
more or less hopefully to see what the future 
will bring. 

Not having visited a concentration camp, I 
am not in a position to report the attitude of 
the outspoken opposition. 

GoopwiIn Watson 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


NEWER SOCIOLOGY 


Tue University of Chicago’s sociological 
series of discussions starts with fourteen terse 
papers by specialists.’ Editor Bogardus treats 
the Pacifie Coast, with its baffling mixtures 
Indians, Mexicans, Orientals, Middle West- 
erners, motion pictures, motivated by salaries, 


profits, grandiose fame and emancipated from 

mmon standards of conduct. In San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle labor has made headway in 
dominating capital; in Los Angeles capital has 

id the upper hand. 

Professor H. A. Miller gives a striking com- 
parison of the characteristics of Japan, China 
and India. Dr. J. L. Hypes treats of the 
\iohammedan Hindoos. Professor Susan Kings- 
bury analyzes the social process in Soviet Rus- 
sia. “Delinquency” is treated by E. H. Suther- 
land, “Rural Civilization” by N. L. Sims. 
When the barons were in power the townsmen 
Now, the farmers 
Capitalism 


were the more dominated. 
are the ones regarded as inferior. 
is spreading from the town to the farm and is 
causing overproduction. 

Some surprising facts regarding Negro popu- 
lation appear in E. A. Ross’s paper. Since the 
opening of the century one fifth of the present 
Negro population has left farms and villages 
and gone to the cities. Few Negroes find their 
way to the Mountain and Pacifie states. A mil- 
lion and a half have moved to northern cities. 
It is the fate of the Negro that he can not yet 
play the leader’s part. Going to the city he 
finds his living as domestie servant or common 
He does not succeed in general farm- 
ing. If a eotton-picking machine proves a suc- 
cess he will be driven in larger numbers to the 
city. The future needs to be looked to lest East 
St. Louis and Chicago riots occur. 

In ten years, our Chinese population, writes 
C. N. Reynolds, increased 22 per cent. There 
are 394 men to each 100 women. The curio 


la borer. 


1 Emory 8. Bogardus, Editor, ‘‘Social Problems 
and Social Processes.’? University of Chicago 
Press. 154 pp. $1.50. 


shops, the restaurants, catering to white trade, 
have expanded. The Chinaman soon lifts him- 
self from the ranks of unskilled labor and from 
The 


Crime rate has declined. 


objectionable occupations. racketeer is 


passing. Ameriean 
newspaper antagonism to the Chinaman has dis- 
appeared. 

Five other essayists consider the social proc- 


esses in various philosophical aspects. 


EDUCATION, WAR AND PEACE 


Ir is an important service that Professor 
Stoker? renders in making his studies of world 
understanding and peace available in a volume 
presenting the present status of educational 
effort toward the great ideal. He describes the 
organizations here and abroad devoted to amity, 
the scholarships, exchange chairs, international 
schools and specific provisions in different coun- 
tries. 

Instruction in the aims and methods of the 
League of Nations is taken seriously in most 
European countries. that 
hope and confidence in the league is more active 


One sees evidence 
in schools than in the minds of those who are 
sent to Geneva as members of the great con- 
gress. But we situation in 
American cities when the public expects more 
honesty and ecivie spirit in boards of aldermen 
The council and assembly 


have a similar 


than the members do. 
of the league publish a handbook expressly 
prepared for teachers. Give us time, without 
another war, and the schools of the world will 
create a sufficient public opinion to show the 
eminent weasel-worders who are making the 
league a joke in the eyes of a thoughtful world 


what the world really wants done. Norway, 


Denmark, Finland, Estonia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, India, require teaching on the league in 
all curriculums. Japan stressed it in 1925. 


The slowness of greater nations gives you mate- 
rial for exercise in cynicism. 
2Spencer Stoker, ‘‘The Schools and Interna- 


tional Understanding.’’ University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 243 pp. $2.50. 
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Professor Stoker’s chapter on history courses 
and text-books is especially provocative of 
thought. Ministers of education issue edicts 
requiring the exclusion of prejudice and an- 
tagonisms from the teaching. Militarists raise 
a war cloud; back come the jingoisms into 
school. Austria warns the teachers that scien- 
tifie knowledge of the causes or pretexts of the 
great war is unknown. Poland desires her chil- 
dren to be identified with the larger ideals of 
the whole of humanity. New Zealand is frankly 
for training pacifists, or was, when Professor 
Stoker inquired. But teachers, God bless ’em, 
when they pass resolutions, go far ahead of 
ministries of edueation. We don’t want to 
spend our days preparing children for living, 
only to have them shot to pieces or stifled with 
poison gas as soon as a lobby of munition- 
makers stirs up a war. Seventy-eight thousand 
teachers of France resolved that teachers, the 
world over, be implored to get the nationalistic 
essence out of teaching and to foster friendly 
relationships of peoples. The General Associa- 
tion of German Teachers, 154,000 members, 
affiliated themselves with the French organiza- 
tion and stood for the exclusion of nationalistic 
books. But after the Hitler cloud spread over 
these forward-looking schoolmasters what can 
they do if they object to being locked up and 
“shot attempting to escape’? 

Here, then, is an account of the lights of a 
reformation kindled all over the world, now 
smothered here and there, while in other places 
they are burning brightly. In this, as in many 
paths of progress, the teachers, world-old ob- 
jects of contempt and neglect, are the most 
numerous and enduring bearers of the torch. 


NEIGHBORLY SENSE 

AN informative review of our relations to the 
countries on the Pacific Ocean comes in the 
form of a sprightly symposium by three experts 
broadeasted by radio. There is enough of 
geography, polities and sociology here to liven 
school recitations decidedly. The people around 
the Pacifie Ocean, concludes this little drama, 
are one family. They can not prosper unless 


we all do. 


8 Carl Alsberg, E. F. Penrose, Theodore Kreps, 
‘¢Your Pacific Community.’’ American Council of 
Pacific Relations, 129 52d St., New York. 28 
pp. 25 cents. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
Tue American Library Association has issued 
a valuable manual* on the papers, maps, 
pamphlets and books issued by federal, stat: 
and city governments. It tells what these a 
what the large or small library needs, how 
get and use the documents. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 

Dr. Locke, Rhodes scholar, professor of p 
losophy, Howard University, spokesman and 
eritie of the promotion of the cultural ar 
artistic gifts of his Negro race, is author ot 
striking essay, “The Negro in America,” a vi 
ume in the series of the American Library Ass 
ciation’s “Reading with a Purpose.’’® 

One tenth of the population of these Unit: 
States is of Negro descent. The Negro h 
always been a national issue and is a chro: 
social problem. Through the epochs of slavery, 
reconstruction and the present, Professor Lock: 
traces the transformation of the race. Old 


competition of white and Negro labor, exclusion 
from higher grades of work, inequitable distri 
bution of school and civie improvement funds, 
segregation in public, civic and educational 
activities and continued lack of respect for t! 
advancing class of Negroes. On signs of pro! 
ise Professor Locke dwells at greater lengt! 
Critical reviews of books upon the American 
Negro are given space. 

THE CONSTITUTION CLARIFIED 

RENEWED INTEREST IN THE CONSTITUTION 

Dr. MAGRUDER, political scientist, as well as 
Law School Professor Claire,® notes as one 0! 
the significant outgrowths of the depression 4 
rising tide of public interest in government 
affairs. We are undertaking a political and 
economic revolution. It is raising many consti- 
tutional questions. It invites a reinterpretation 
of our fundamental instrument. Perhaps tlie 
experiences of 1800-1835 will be repeated in a 
broadening of the powers of the Federal G 
ernment. 


4J. I. Wyer, ‘‘U. S. Government Documents.’’ 
American Library Association, Chicago. 56 p| 
50 cents. 

5 Alain Locke, ‘‘The Negro in Americ: 
American Library Association, Chicago. 64 P| 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

6 Frank Abbott Magruder, Guy Shirk Claire, 
‘The Constitution.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, New York. 395 pp. $2.50. 
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What does the Constitution mean, now, in the 
cht of the decisions that have been handed 
down defining its meaning? To answer this 
nestion the authors take up the Constitution, 
te ise by clause, and discuss the interpretations 

ide in the most important cases that have been 
reued from the early days. Such recent mate- 
as the decision in the Scottsboro ease is 
in luded. 

A perusal of this book will correct a not in- 
frequent eriticism that the antiquated Constitu- 
tion has hidebound all or most needed progress 

the American Government. The abundant 
corrections of inefficiencies Congress has at- 
tempted are made clear by numerous accounts 
The ordinary reader will 


] 


f such legislation. 
be astonished by the number of contentions of 
importance that have arisen over constitutional 
nterpretation. The element of contest in these 
eases makes lively reading. 

Gerrymandering, intimidation of voters, dis- 
honest returns of elections, filibustering, clashes 
of authority, pardons, tariff, treaties, commerce, 
women’s rights, money, government in business, 
titles of nobility, internal improvements, the 
whole field of legislative, executive and judicial 
activity are eovered. As a corrective of un- 
numbered erroneous opinions, upon what the 
Constitution means, held by us common run of 
citizens, the book is a valuable eye-opener. In 
the study of the Constitution as carried on in 
the publie schools the best-informed teacher 
must be embarrassed to decide in specific cases 
what powers or prohibitions are legitimate 
under different clauses. But here, in its regular 
order, the whole Constitution is spread with the 
legal interpretations placed upon each clause. 
What is given to the teacher of civies is a hand- 
book on the meaning of the Constitution as 
interpreted officially. 


GEOGRAPHY OF PEOPLE 


Tue Brigham-MeFarlane third book’ is in- 
tended for the sixth grade. It covers the in- 
habited continents, except North America. It 
abounds in stimulation for thinking and judg- 
ment. Situation, climate, physiography and 
natural resources are presented as bases of the 
industries and character of the people. Its pic- 
tures and maps are many and stimulating. 

‘ Albert Perry Brigham, Charles T. McFarlane, 


‘‘Our Continental Neighbors.’’ American Book 
Company, New York. 100 pp. $1.52. 
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AMERICAN TRIUMPHS AND PROBLEMS 

LIVELY history and adventure are at the be- 
ginning of Mrs. Beard’s® treasury of letters and 
writings of American women about their coun- 


try. You read of opening the wilderness, win- 
ning the Revolution, pioneering in the West, 


promoting culture and attacking slavery. Soon 
the chapters sweep into the great problems of 
the present, breaking taboos which were keeping 
women out of medicine, law and polities. You 
meet the woman farmer, the industrialists, the 
banking women. Abundant are the accounts of 
women in social service and in the world eam- 
The volume closes with a 
In it 


the present national pain and bewilderment are 


paign against war. 
stirring chapter on taking new bearings. 


discussed by eminent students of public affairs. 
Christine Frederick treats of the living stand- 
ards of American families, showing that, what- 
ever figures at whatever period are taken for 
the average 
family of three, an appalling number of Ameri- 
cans in the best of times are deprived of an 
Ann Burseh con- 


minimum cost of maintaining a 


income up to the lowest level. 
tributes a fascinating narrative of the develop- 
ment of motive power in America and pictures 
the systems that operate for private profit as 
compared with those run for community benefit. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick covers the new ordeal 
Mary Van Kleeck proposes a 
Lillian Symes ap- 


of democracy. 
planned national economy. 
pears in a stinging indictment of the fact-find- 
ing activities of government. We are wasting 
men and money in gathering data and not using 
the results. Since the opening of the century 
there have been elaborate investigations of the 
coal industry every two years. Still there are 
thousands of children of miners who ean not sit 
up straight in their school seats because of 
starving. We have facts enough as to the 
misery of the coal fields, the futile usages of 
the oil business, the breakdown of the cotton 
market, the inability of industry to give steady 
employment or prevent depressions. We know 
that our city officials are making crime profit- 
able. We know that we want peace and that no 
nation ean afford to attack us, but our military 
and naval costs are the highest in the world. 
We know that whatever else may ail us we are 
not suffering from lack of information. 

8 Mary R. Beard, ‘‘America through Women’s 
Eyes.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 558 
pp. $3.50. 
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How know before we 


+ 9 


much more must we 
ac 


Mrs. Beard’s book is by women. This facet 


makes it a valuable addition to any high-school 
library accessible to girls. But if the names of 
the authors of the numerous articles were not 

ven, you would consider the book a series of 
expert essays upon the life and needs of 
America from colonial times till now, a work 
essentia ly valuable to the young veneration, 
both girls and boys. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR THE EN- 
GLISH BY THE ENGLISH 
AN eight-hundred page text book® for British 


high schools stimulates you to valuable compari- 


us between the manner in which the history 


of England is handled by teachers over there 


and, in contrast, by ours. Both authors are ex- 


perienced in the instruction of secondary 


grades. They treat English history from the 
international standpoint and with special stress 


on social Ten pages cover the Ameri- 
George | | | 


Washington is shown 


progre Ss. 


ean Revolution. is absolved; his 
ministers get the blame. 
commanding armies not a quarter of which were 
American born. His countrymen were no more 
ready to pay the cost of the war than they had 
been to contribute the expense of their defense 
by England in 1763. Burgoyne lost his battles 
because the British minister forgot to send the 
letter to Howe to proceed up the Hudson. 
Washington united the colonies he had freed 
and established a federal constitution drawn up 
Most of 
the colonists had gone to America to escape con- 


They natu- 


by his friend, Alexander Hamilton. 


trol of the English Government. 
rally resisted when that government pursued 
them with new restrictions. 

The 1812 
Although Castlereagh was willing to negotiate 


war of was a mutual blunder. 
and had given way on every other point except 
on the right of search, Madison declared war. 
It has been almost forgotten by Englishmen. 
It reflects no credit on either nation. Nothing 
was done about the right of search. It is a cause 
of friction between England and America to 
this day. But a left a 
3,000-mile boundary a peaceful line without a 


settlement made has 


9C, E. Carrington, J. Hampden Jackson, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England.’’ Cambridge University Press. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 807 pp. 
$2.00. 
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fort or soldier for more than 100 years. Est 
perpetua! 

To us who were brought up on jingo history 
the departure from it by these two authors is j 
startling. The great war was waged, they say, 
in blindness, hardness of heart, envy, hatred and 
malice. No one knew what he was fighting for 
The 
among civilians at home than with the soldiers 
with th 


savagery and bitterness was far greaté 


in the trenches who made friends 
enemy between battles. 

Never in your earlier days did you find a text 
ending in such bewilderment of spirit as this. 
In 1900, say the authors, most of us believed in 
the idea of progress, that is, every day in every 
way the world was growing better and bette 
The world has grown more uniform in the past 
thirty years. There is little evidence that it is 


any better. There is something wrong with 


progress. Where are peace and happiness? 
The nations increase their armaments and ap- 
proach ruin. Mankind is ground by terrible 
taxes and its mind upset by fear. England has 
only an age-long tradition of individual liberty, 
a habit of 


and restraint, of unwillingness to change an 


rational discussion, wise tolerance 


cient things. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
YOUR LIBELOUS ANCESTORS 


THE history of the world can not produce a 





parallel wherein the grossness of abuse has been 
carried to such an abounding excess as in the 
virulence with which the Presidents have been 
attacked. This is Benjamin Austin speaking of 
contemporary criticism of Jefferson’s persona 
character and habits. He was called atheist, 
anarchist, drunkard and libertine.1° The Har- 
rard University Press publishes Charles War- 


} 


ren’s study of the intense political hatreds of 
the young days of the Republic. Vituperation 
was developed into high art. The author gets 
much of his material from the hot diary of Dr. 
Nathaniel Ames, Fisher Ames’s brother and 
opponent. Mud-slinging, slander, libel pro- 
duced an ingenuity in the making of vocabu 
laries of assault, the like of which men living 
to-day have never seen. 

Reading it may add another of the evidences 

10 Charles Warren, ‘‘Jacobin and Junto.’’ Har 
vard University Press, Cambridge. 324 pp. $3.5 
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omy 


bd 


much desired to show that bad as we are we 


not so bad as we were. 


MEDITERRANEAN POLICIES 
A VALUABLE historieal monograph’! comes 
om the Stratford Company. 


: Dr. Swain, pro- 
fessor of European history, Muhlenberg Col- 


ege, depicts the long contest of France and 
Great Britain for mastery of the inland sea. 
Napoleon, Wellington, Victoria, Ali Mehemet, 
Canning, Charles X, Louis Philippe, Metternich, 
Pitt, 
‘tors in the drama. 


Talleyrand and lesser personages are 


COMPREHENSIBLE PHILOSOPHY 

Ar a dinner of a dozen classmates of mine 
about fifteen years after graduation we were 
talking over what eollege work had been of 
least value. Philosophy came in for most 
ridicule, almost complete agreement that none 
What- 
illumination it may have had was extin- 
I remember 
that good old Dick, who had become a preacher, 


Ys 


f us had experienced any light from it. 
evel 


ruished by our professor in 1884. 


said the trouble had not been with philosophy 
or the way it was taught. He said Laertius’s 
“Lives of Eminent Philosophers” had an anec- 
dote that fitted us: 

When Plato was discussing ideas and using 


the words “tableness” 


and “cupness,” Diogenes 
blurted out, “I see a table and a cup and that’s 
nough for me.” “That,” replied Plato, gently, 
is beeause you have eyes to see but no intellect 
to comprehend.” 

Professor Major,!? of Indiana University, has 
vritten a philosophy text which not only en- 
chtens but entertains my subnormal mind. I 
He says the 
book was undertaken to supply simply and 


have read and understood all of it. 


‘learly some of the fundamental problems and 
to present in an elementary way the solutions 
that have been 


proposed by representative 


thinkers, past and present. College students 
now, as was the ease with my generation fifty 
years ago, elect philosophy with hope of an 
intelligent acquaintance -with the great masters 
of life and mind. These youngsters have vague 


_ James Edgar Swain, ‘‘The Struggle for the 
Control of the Mediterranean Prior to 1848.’’ 
The Stratford Company, Boston. 152 pp. $2.00. 


12 David R. Major, ‘‘ An Introduction to Philoso- 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
495 pp. $2.00. 


phy.’’ 
City, New York. 
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and inaccurate ideas, which remain confused in 
Why not, asks 
our author, give them a general survey, putting 


the plunge into profundities. 


philosophical ideas in simple form and in a logi- 
cal order, attempting to help the student out 


’ 


of the chaos of their thinking? This he has 


done. He classifies the problems, defines terms 
and advances into the theories of reality, ma- 
terialism, idealism, the origin and nature of life, 
evolution, teleology, theism, evil, soul, immortal- 
ity, mind and body, freedom, knowledge, prag- 
matism and values. He presents large themes 
in a large way, the ideas young students do 
hunger for, as any one who recalls his college 
days remembers is a fact. He makes clear the 
way different philosophers have resolved the 
Epicurean dilemma: If God wishes to prevent 
evil but can not, then he is impotent; if he 
could but will not, he is malevolent; if he has 
both the power and the will, whence, then, is 
evil? 

Polytheism is still a fact among thinking men, 
for there is the Hebrew God, the New Testament 
God, St. Anselm’s God, Kant’s, 
Hegel’s, John Stuart Mill’s, William James’s, 
All these 
But in spite 


Spinoza’s, 


Mr. Britling’s who sees it through. 
and others are biographed here. 
of bewilderment and retrogressions, notwith- 
standing the bankers, the Stock Exchange and 
the munition makers, the living conditions for 
mankind show improvement, certain and reas- 
It seems clear that the planet is becom- 
which to The 


laborer of to-day does enjoy creature comforts 


suring. 
ing a better place on live. 
which in the time of Napoleon would have been 
regarded as luxuries of princes and potentates. 
There has been in all civilized lands unques- 
tioned progress in material inventions promot- 
ing physical comfort and well-being. There has 
been a great spread of knowledge. Education 
has been demoecratized. The child of humblest 
parentage may, in many parts of the world, 
enjoy advantages which a short time ago were 
the special privilege of the well-to-do. 

It is always interesting to note how a writer 
concludes a wide survey like this. 
Major ends by insisting that there really is a 


The cheery 


power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness. The marvelous ethical and spiritual prog- 
ress of the human race can hardly let you think 


otherwise. It is difficult or impossible to ac- 
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count for the achievements which together make 


civilization without assuming the existence of 
How else aceount for the 


If there is not the pres- 


such an ethical force. 
rise from savagery? 
ence and activity of a godlike agency in the 
world, then all that we eall worth while, all ideal 
values, all high achievements are the result of 
blind This view 


leads to despair, the other to hope. 


chanee, and all is illusion. 


CONCISE INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 

In short, Professor 
Bridges,!® of MeGill University, gives you fresh 
He 


analyzes personality, intellect, temperament and 


definitive paragraphs, 


content for your psychological vocabulary. 
character. Ile describes how personality is de- 
He writes for a popular audience but 
There 


reliance on tests. 


veloped. 
makes many applications to teaching. 
are warnings as to too great 
Whether a trait is hereditary or due to environ- 
One of the 


most inexcusable though common mistakes is to 


ment is not determinable by tests. 


suppose that the seales are measures of innate 
abilities. The well-known intelligence tests do 
not measure intelligence as capacity to learn. 
They measure only certain aspects of the status 
quo. What ability the achievement or intelli- 
gence tests measure is merely power to do the 
things the test requires done. 

In his chapter on development of personality 
this psychologist confirms a popular conception 
of the force of love and affection. Hate is nega- 
tion. It exeludes good from the personality and 
makes the disposition shrink and withdraw. 
Love is affirmative of value. Love develops the 
It is never a misfortune, no matter 
It really is better to have loved 


What- 


ever happens the lover always wins, for his 


personality. 
how transient. 
and lost than never to have loved at all. 


personality has unfolded and expanded. 


HAPPINESS 
Henry SepGwicK adds to the row of books 
he has been putting out for nearly forty years 
a popular summary of the doctrine of pleasure 
as preached by Epicurus.** In 1933, A. D., as 
in 300, B. C., the great incubus on human hap- 
piness is fear. In his majestic garden Epicurus 


13 James Winfred Bridges, ‘‘ Personality: Many 
in One.’’ The Stratford Company, Boston. 215 
pp. $2.00. 

14 Henry Dwight Sedgwick, ‘‘The Art of Hap- 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


$2.00. 


piness. ’ 


181 pp. 
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taught his hundreds of disciples how to get rid 
of dread. The Stoies howled that his setting up 
of pleasure as the aim of living was scandalous 
Philosopher Sedgwick in Puritan Boston is : 
disturbed by the charge. He illuminates 
master’s teaching by many comparisons with | 


dicta of other wise men. 

The true Epicurean sternly rejects yearnings 
for riches, dress or luxuries, a desire for pub 
recognition, applause, office, notoriety. These 
things are esteemed by the vulgar, but they 
bring pains, vexations, satiety, envy and mali: 
They sprinkle ashes on every dish at the feas: 
of life. 

Epicurus is really a teacher of righteousness 
His definition made pleasure something noble, 
It was close to what 
Stoies called virtue. He never fell into the fal 
lacy that happiness can not be captured by 
It is not a by-product of som 
It must be 


tinged with sadness. 


direct pursuit. 
sought 


social 
Pleasure-seeking is an art which it 


serious purpose. 
wisely. 
every man’s duty to practise. 

Conscious of the prejudices against doctrines 
like these, Mr. Sedgwick subjects the proposi 
tions and their critics to ealm speculation. It 
seems as though the gentle Lampsacan teache1 
would have welcomed the suave Bostonian into 
the garden parties of the élite. For Epicu 
must have had need of friends, seeing that on 
enemy alone, Diocles, published no less 
twenty-four volumes of attacks, while Nau- 
phanes most arrogantly insulted the great p 
losopher by saying he spoke like a schoolmaster 


A REFRESHING VIEW OF EDUCATION 
I’m afraid I am too prejudiced to write a 
cold appraisal of anything the two dynam 
Frasier and Armentrout,'® do. Both are in 
their forties. Each has learned “the business” 
by teaching up through the grades, supervising, 
surveying and writing. “Armie,” as his siu 
dents eall him, is a storehouse of facts which he 
collects, wraps in attractive containers and 
hands out to the future teachers of Ame 
“George,” as the faculty call him, is the aug! 
ing philosopher who finds the educational stat 
quo the tragic joke of history. As pres 
of the Colorado State Teachers College a! 
Greeley, he has built a beautiful city of mod 
15George Willard Frasier, Winfield Docsery 
Armentrout, ‘‘Introduction to Education.” * 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. 422 pp. 1.5 
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educational laboratories where the _ public 
schools of to-morrow are planned and prac- 
tised. Armentrout, director of training in that 
same college, is a champion curriculum changer, 
a gadfly to tradition, with his eyes on the chang- 
ine world. Their present book is their third 
on the same theme—the education that is and 
the education that ought to be. 
The first eighty pages outline the teacher as 
needed to-day. There is no satisfaction in 
teaching unless you know what you are for. 
Knowing this, you have the much-needed phi- 
ssophy of education, a guiding principle, a 
measure to determine the worth of everything 
at is done. John Dewey’s proposals come the 
nearest to such a philosophy yet offered the 
{meriean profession. Here the authors have 
ned it in its simplest form and fairly pre- 
nted the most important criticisms against it. 
\Vhat is the human material with which you 
What have the scientists estab- 
ed as the in which that material is 
ped? What are the means by which you 
ruide this growth? 
[hese questions are answered in separate 


e to deal ? 
ways 


How ean you measure 
ipters based upon the results of research up 


\merica maintains schools as one of the 
tions of a cooperative self-governing com- 
nwealth. Whatever was the aim of educa- 

in old times, the founders of this republic 

vere determined that the Revolution would 
shift the purpose of school to a civie one. The 
declarations of those responsible for making 
dueation a common expense of all the people 
ere that the preservation and perfection of 
representative democracy must be the main end 
publie education. Educators are still tied 

to the prerevolutionary, aristocratic, individual- 
stie traditions of education. Present society, 
contronted with danger of a reversion to the 
feudal condition of masses in slavery to a few 
powerful overlords, members of corporations, 
ust be enlightened by knowledge of economics, 
industry, wealth, morals and polities. Over and 
again these two authors stress the obligation of 
nereasing the general welfare, a contrast to the 
world-old educational notion of doing every- 
thing for “the cheild.” Civie betterment must 
be the aim from kindergarten through univer- 
sity. It can not be got with the old curriculum 
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devised to make the gentleman, the scholar, the 
go-getter or the type prescribed by college en- 
trance boards. 

I have said nothing of the chapters on meth- 
ods, administration, supervision, teachers’ asso- 
ciates, ete. They are fresh and inspiring. 
Eleven full-page portraits of educators of our 
time are good to see. 


TEACHER TRAINERS, AHEAD AND 
BEHIND 

Dr. PeTERSON’s study?® taken in connection 
with Dr. Harper’s “Social Beliefs and Attitudes 
of American Edueators” and Dr. Arnett’s simi- 
lar survey of school-board members (SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 2, 1933, p. 310) com- 
pletes a notable trilogy of the actual mental 
state of the three chief classes of people directly 
affecting what the schools do. For long, says 
Dr. Peterson, we have been told about the atti- 
tudes of this or that profession. Mostly the 
conclusion is a wild guess. Harper and Arnett 
asked their people by the hundreds. 
inquiry is as direct and more extensive in sub- 


Peterson’s 


stance and inquires of instructors in teacher- 
training institutions regarding crucial problems 
in education, strategie political questions and 
significant issues in general. The result is an 
eye-opener. The persistent 
nounces education for burrowing in the status 
quo and assails the training schools for pre- 
paring successive burrowers can be upset by 
any one who uses the facts here disclosed. Not 
that Dr. Peterson has written a defense. Bless 
He is as critical as the most censo- 


eritie who de- 


you, no! 
rious of what he finds unsatisfactory, but he 
blames nobody, just gives the answer of the 
training-school people themselves. 

The eare with which his testing measures were 
prepared, tried out and altered, the distribution 
of the trainers appraised, the wide differences 
of attitudes and the close agreements disclosed 
make intensely interesting reading for any one 
concerned with whither education will travel to- 
morrow. His list of current educational con- 
troversies, so arranged that the scoring is a 
simple matter, can be used as a self-measuring 
device by superintendents and principals. By 

16 Francis E. Peterson, ‘‘ Philosophies of Educa- 
tion Current in the Preparation of Teachers in the 


United States.’’ Teachers College Press, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 147 pp. $1.50. 
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the method Dr. Peterson uses to avoid the ecom- 


mon objection we have to exposing certain 


private parts of our mind, a school manager 


without troubling his teachers much ean get, if 
he hasn’t 


quently, a valuable photograph of the beliefs, 


expressed his own Opinions too tre- 


hopes, fixations and prejudices of his staff and 
find themes for the livelier discussions by teach- 
ers at his conferences than ever yet he had. 
Progressivism, obedience, communism, Russia, 
individualism, moral teaching, stability, change, 
standardized tests, rating systems, war, are some 
of the controversial themes proposed in a strik- 


ing form for deeision. 


Of Professor Peterson’s 551 respondents 


from 27 
that 


remain 


institutions only 33 per cent. believe 


courses in the elassies and mathematies 


the mental 
fact 


The in- 


most effective agencies of 


development of the student. <A curious 
appears in the analyses of this vote. 
structors of education in private church colleges 
stood 67 per cent. for classics and mathematies 
as mental discipline. Another surprise is that 
in opinions favoring “rugged individualism” vs. 
take it, 


is much the same as whether edueation is for 


socialization of instruction which, I 
the child’s sake or more directly for the ecom- 
the younger teachers are for 
How 


munity’s benefit 
socialization; the older for individualism. 
do you account for that? Dr. 
ders whether this may not be due to the faet 


Peterson won- 


that these younger instructors in teacher-train- 


institutions have studied education more 


The 


more flavored with the ecivie obligation. But 


ing 
recently. later edueational doctrines are 
of the older and the younger trainers of teach- 
ers so many as 82 per cent. write themselves 
as believing that the first concern of the teach- 
ing profession in America should be with the 
understanding and control of forees that are 
making a new society. It is significant that 
these faculties of training schools ranked higher 
in convictions of the need of civie changes in 
community life than did the superintendents 
and principals and class teachers surveyed by 
Dr. Harper. I note, though, that the Harper 
census was taken in 1927 before the business- 
man’s government’s cloven hoof was so plainly 
seen. 

Only 18 per cent. of the teacher trainers are 
for teaching the vital problems of citizenship 
so as to the 


impress on pupils approved 
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opinions such as life’s later experiences can not 
unsettle or modify. Seventy-two per cent. be- 
lieve that government here has given manufac- 
turing and commercial interests special advan 
tages seriously detrimental to the rest of us. 

Investigator Peterson finds considerable 
divided allegiance of individuals seeming to be 
both progressive and reactionary. It means 
confused thinking. He finds persons who are 
not informed upon what the training institu- 
tions are doing protesting that they should take 
up questions that matter. The indictment that 
education does not come to grips with vital 
questions, political, economic, industrial and the 
like, ought to be investigated, thinks Dr. Peter 
son, as well as to what degree free discussions 
of such questions are in any way curtailed by 
school boards or any organizations or interests. 

May I inject a sour note into this concert 
which the conductor has with such skill and 
talent presented ? 

What educators think ought to be done is 


] 


immensely important. But I have seen a thou- 
sand or more superintendents unanimously ap 
prove a resolution proposing good stiff ciy 

teaching and then go back to their home towns 
and do nothing. Attitude is a fine 


Statuary has it, even a wooden Indian. 


KIRKHAM ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 
Former U. 8S. Commissioner Cooper, reconi- 
mending for publication Francis Kirkham’s 
account of a successful extension of school ser- 
vice to al] the children of a district,*? paints a 
high-school principal on graduation night en- 
thusiastically approving the usage by which the 
majority of pupils have been sacrificed in favor 
of the few who have come through the college- 
entrance requirements. This type of public- 
school man is dead, though 18 per cent. of high- 
school principals of this sort are yet unburied. 
Public opinion, insists Commissioner Cooper, 
desires the high school to serve all the children. 
I remember the blast of opposition fired at a 
pronouncement, “Success in School,” made by 
six teachers of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, and published in The School 
These teachers de- 


l 
thine 
LIT 


Review, thirty years ago. 


clared that every child over fourteen years old 
is a high-school responsibility to keep and to 

17 Francis W. Kirkham, ‘‘Educating All the 
Children of All the People.’’ 
Documents, Washington. 


Superintendent 0! 


57 pp. 10 cents. 














“When thou makest a feast eall the 


erisd. 


the maimed, the lame, the blind. 


Go out 


the streets and the lanes and compel them 


come ge 

[his is what the County High School of 

(Granite, Utah, did. Director Kirkham describes 

the whole project so well that Dr. Cooper gives 
! iprimatur. 


THE VERY YOUNG 
ProrFESSOR SHIRLEY,'® psychologist, Ran- 
‘ph-Maeon Woman’s College, offers the see- 
| volume of her day-by-day diaries of the de- 


velopment of twenty-five babies. As you don’t 
remember my enthusiasm over the first volume, 
[ will here advise you that the growth of intel- 
livence in these precious bits of humanity, at 
home, not in a laboratory, is recorded by a 
trained observer, snapshotting infantile come- 
dies and melodramas. It is science at its best. 
The bearing and the rearing of the child is 


woman’s wisdom. 


HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS 

THE names of Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg’?® on a book for 
development of children is sufficient guarantee. 
But when the Child-Study Association is spon- 
sor and twenty-nine authorities, including Doe- 
tors Gesell, Lueas, Meyer, Kilpatrick, Freeman, 
MeCormack and Link, 
praisal would be superfluous. 


contribute to it, 
Discipline, habit, 


ap- 


anger, fear, sex education, the child in school, 


character, going to college, vocation, the 
machine age, the whole child world, are prac- 


tically presented. 


KEEPING THEM OUT OF COLLEGE 

DEPRECIATION of college funds and a corre- 
sponding seeming gain in strength for the pro- 
posals of college authorities to say who shall be 
admitted to the departments of liberal arts 
makes Dr. Kurani’s®° study of the theory and 
practise appertaining to admission to higher 
education especially timely. Admission proce- 
eighty-seven colleges are compared. 
_18Mary M. Shirley, ‘‘The First Two Years.’’ 
Vol. If. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis. 513 pp. $3.00. 

‘8 Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Gruenberg, ‘‘Our Children.’’ 
York. 348 pp. $2.75. 

20 Habib Hanim Kurani, ‘‘Selecting the College 


Student.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 124 pp. $1.50. 


dures of 


Sidonie Matsner 
Viking Press, New 
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Arguments of authorities bearing upon gener- 


ous and narrow admission requirements are 


cited. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ANOTHER study of adult education?! is econ- 
cerned chiefly with the service in one institution 
from President Harper’s establishment of eor- 
teaching forty-one ago. 


respondence years 


Organization, management, purposes, facts 
about students, costs, programs of teachers, ete., 
are fully covered, conclusions and recommenda- 


tions are summarized. 


LIVING LETTERS 


Tue art of letter-writing is not lost, say 
Sarah Taintor and Kate Monro,?* proceeding to 
the proof by printing over a thousand notes, 
greetings, congratulations, condolences, apolo- 
deseriptions, criticisms, reproofs and 


£71es, 
cheers by modern men and women. Angelo 
Patri, writing to children, is here. So are Lewis 
Carroll, Mark Twain, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Eugene Field, Walter Lippmann, Christopher 
Morley, Franklin Lane, Stuart Sherman, and a 
host of others whom you know and will know 
better and love more after reading their in- 
timate thoughts. The authors compiled them 
“to give pleasure to the general reader, to sec- 
retaries, to students, and to give examples of 
gracious refusals, dignified resignations, hearty 
appreciations and sincere apologies.” “I was, 
when too late,” writes Howells, “immediately 
sorry for what I had done and have always 
been ashamed.” Mark Twain’s remorse at fail- 
ing to help Mrs. Grover Cleveland in a dedica- 
tion ceremony makes himself entirely excusable 
and then shows himself sincerely ashamed. 

To most, condolence is the hardest to speak or 
write. The vocabulary seems hackneyed, words 
appear weak. The specimens here, short, direct, 
simple, show what sincere feeling can do. 

The book is a charming collection of minia- 
self-portraits, taste, 
grouped according to occasion, daintily illus- 
trated by Artist Berger, and making refreshing 


reading matter for everybody and class-room 


ture selected in rare 


21Clem Oren Thompson, ‘‘The Extension Pro- 
gram of the University of Chicago.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 188 pp. $2.00. 

22Sarah Augusta Taintor, Kate M. Monro, 
‘*The Book of Modern Letters.’?’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 349 pp. 60 cents. 
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models for teachers who bring the real world to 


school. 


LESSENING LIBRARY DRUDGERY 

In the service of children an uncatalogued 
library wastes a great deal of the librarian’s and 
teachers’ time. Subjects on which information 
is desired come from the class-room worded with 
little regard for the titles of books. The Ameri- 
ean Library Association has prepared a 235- 
page alphabetical list of subjects, cross-refer- 
enced so that one need not thumb many books 
in running down the theme.?* In spite of emi- 
nent testimony that this is a singular joy to the 
huntsman, every teacher knows that it is also a 
drudgery that drives some away from books. 

The present volume, written for publie libra- 
ries for children, and for elementary and junior 
high schools, has an expert chapter on catalog- 


ing books for juveniles. 


STRETCHING THE LIBRARY DOLLAR 


Wuar shall the publie library do in these 
troubled times? Carl Vitz, Toledo Public 
Library, is editor of a series of essays** by 
eight authorities who diseuss financial diffieul- 


ties, measuring results and winning support. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ONE WHO SPURNED 
IT 

Proressor Bancrort,?® of the chair of phi- 
losophy, Ursinus College, takes up the works of 
Conrad, who spurned the philosophies. The 
novels have always in them intangible forees in 
conflict with mind and will. Professor Ban- 
eroft’s interpretation of the philosophy of the 
stories, his demonstration of its recurrence in 
different themes are integrated so as to show 
the novelist’s fundamental theory of life. 


MEN WORTH KNOWING 
PaGE seemed to Dr. Thwing®® to have a genius 
for friendship, Wilson to be weak in it. Taft 


23 Elva S. Smith, ‘‘Subject Headings for Chil- 
dren’s Books.’’ American Library Association, 
Chicago. 235 $3.25. 

24 Carl Vitz, Editor, ‘‘Current Problems in Pub- 
lie-Library Finance.’’ American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 128 pp. 

25 William Wallace Bancroft, ‘‘Josepk Conrad, 
His Philosophy of Life.’’ The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston. 92 pp. $1.50. 


26 Charles Francis Thwing, ‘‘ Friends of Men.’’ 
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was lucky in never losing his boyish quality. 
His graciousness gave him the right to keep 
this. His essential dignity held him from abus- 
ing it. No preacher to college students was 
the peer of simple, sincere, vital Phillips 
Brooks. George Woodberry was triple starred 
—a great teacher, a masterly essayist, a poet of 
depth. Higginson was a soldier for humanity; 
Taleott Williams, an expert in many knowl- 
edges. Barrett Wendell was odd, eccentric, 
absurd, and knew it. 

Dr. Thwing’s volume contains twenty-nine in- 
timate biographies of statesmen, teachers, writ- 
ers, churchmen, scientists, physicians, reformers 
and administrators with whom the observing 
author was acquainted. A life-long searcher 
and developer of the force that makes for prog- 
ress in humanity, Dr. Thwing wastes no time 
elaborating any weaknesses his characters may 
have had. His aim is that the good may not be 
interred with their bones. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EDISON 

A soy admirer of Thomas Edison, and neigh- 
bor to him, entering the Edison factories and 
growing up with them, is the writer of intimate 
accounts of the inventor’s work, habits and 
opinions.2* The author rambles through New 
Jersey, the different Edison plants, old iron and 
copper mines, corner groceries, and talks shop, 
as workers are wont. 


A BOY’S EDISON 

Your young people will be delighted with 
Mr. Wise’s*® story of the tribulations and tri 
umphs of Thomas Alva Edison. Writer Wise 
has woven into the boy’s adventures a generous 
amount of the events of the times from the 
civil war days to the present. He illustrates 
his story with pictures gathered from old maga- 
zines, library collections and privately owned 
photographs. 

The author journeyed to Milan and Port 





The Macmillan Company, New York. 479 pp. 


$3.00. 

27 David Trumbull Marshall, ‘‘ Recollections of 
Edison.’’ Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
117 pp. $1.75. 

23W. E. Wise, ‘‘Thomas Alva kdison: The 
Youth and His Times.’’ Rand, McNally and Com- 


pany, Chicago. 252 pp. $2.00. 
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ron, hunting up old men and women who had 
wn “AI” as a boy and young man. The 
Edison memorial ecolleetion of Henry Ford at 
Dearborn was studied, as were the library of 
the Edison Commonwealth Company, the Chi- 
earo Historieal Society and other repositories. 
Mr. Wise, in spite of the accumulation of his- 
rie data gathered with so much labor, keeps 
his story fresh and lively. 


fiu 


A GREAT FARMER-SECRETARY 

Tue life of James Wilson,?® farmer, states- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture for sixteen years 

the eabinets of MeKinley, Roosevelt and 
Taft, is told by his daughter and a staff-writer 
of The Country Gentleman. It is a portrait of 
an amazing worker, a man of great vision, who 
made his department a model of efficiency ad- 
mired throughout the world. 


TOWN TALKS AND CAESAR 


A Muicuigan_ schoolmaster*® publishes 26 


hort addresses he has delivered at teachers’ 
meetings, class reunions, women’s clubs and 
town gatherings. He discusses retardation, re- 
duction of erime, use of musie, fitting the school 
to the district and kindred topics. He is 
bothered by Latin, which George Frasier says 
s stifling needful education in Michigan. Why, 
asks Master Greenman, is this man Caesar going 
on pressing his story of blood and war upon 
our children when so little is suggested by the 


zenship in 1933? Youth ought to be getting 
more on the workings of our political and eco- 
nomie systems. They should be discussing the 
ways of avoiding the ruination brought by war. 
There is in educational procedure too much of 
the unrelated past, Cisconcerting the student 
and keeping him away from what he should be 
thinking about. Open your Caesar at random. 
What do you get? “And then the fighting went 
on fiereely from the seventh hour until the 
Even late at night they were fighting 
Spears and darts were 
wheels. Many were 
29 Early Vernon Wilcox, Flora H. Wilson, 
‘‘Tama Jim.’’ The Stratford Company, Boston. 
196 pp. $2.00. 
80 Allen Thayer Greenman, ‘‘Making Efficient 


Citizens.’’ Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
148 pp. $2.00. 


evening. 
around the baggage. 
between the 


+ 


thrown 
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wounded.” The world continues the 
author, has changed us. Man can not be free 
until he gets rid of war. We should be in- 
stilling into our youth the principles of peace. 
We object to Caesar. He fosters the war spirit. 
We talk peace, says Mr. Greenman, but we 
We trust that some one 


war, 


should do something. 
will do something to eradicate this evil influence 
and substitute something up-to-date embodying 
the ideals for which we ought to stand. 

Very good, Greenman, but if you only trust 
that some one will do something you'll violate 
the anti-trust laws. Why don’t you get a few 
Brutuses together and give the bloody Julius 
his exit from the schools? 


NEW LIGHTS ON TEACHING THE 
BLIND 


Ler your thanks and praise go to Psycholo- 
gist Cutsforth.*! A striking feature of his 
treatise is its copious array of those methods 
of teaching which fail to educate the blind child 
for his own world of experience so that he may 
live in harmony with himself. The normal per- 
son lives in a world of visual forms and color. 
The educational material is preponderatingly 
concerned with that. To impose this sort of 
teaching on the blind is to give him names only. 
It produces a surfeit of verbalism like the talk 
of college students who never did any labor but 
who discourse on the relation of capitalists to 
the working man. Why burden the blind child 
with visual concepts when other sensory ideas 
are available and much more meaningful to 
The current method sacrifices reality on 
the altar of literary hypocrisy. It is a birth- 
right sold for a mess of verbiage. Dr. Cuts- 
forth is revolutionary in his eriticisms of aims 
and methods of educating the blind. Like edu- 
cation in general, it accepts without examination 
proposals handed down from untested reason- 
ing. A blind child is not a normal person de- 
prived of sight but a different being altogether. 
Not to make this fact the guide to his teaching 
is to bewilder him out of his normal self. With 
case studies of intense interest interpreted with 
marvelous insight, Professor Cutsforth analyzes 
the personality of the blind child at different 
ages—social behavior, phantasies, voice, speech, 

31 Thomas D. Cutsforth, ‘‘The Blind in School 


and Society.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 263 pp. $2.50. 


him ? 
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emotional life, sex impulses, esthetic education, 
what goes on in institutions, and adjustments in 
] 


college community. 


Losing his sight at the age of eleven, this 
author came through college with a master’s de- 
gree in sociology, achieved a doctorate, taught 
science and coached athletics in a public high 
school, carried on researches in the personality 
problems of the blind, and now teaches psychol- 
ogy in the University of Kansas. Somewhere 
along this road he has picked up a vigorous 
style of writing most lively and illuminating 


facts, comment and convincing judgments. 


A DICTIONARY OF JOBS 


SURELY this is a time for the schoolmaster 
to brush up on opportunities of employment. 
Platt personal advice on 
3,900 American oecupations.’? He has revised 
his encyclopedic effort of six years ago. Typi- 
cal of the composition of the book is its treat- 
ment of teaching. There is, first, a short survey 
of the field. There is a larger surplus of un- 
employed women teachers than of men. Sal- 
aries are small. But association with the young 
and growing, the gift of their affection, are 
the life worth 
Long vacations, free week-ends, cultural 


Rutherford offers 


among best things that make 
living. 
developments, travel and study are additional 
compensations. Such an appraisal by a student 
of all occupations is enough to shame such whin- 
still the profession. 
Strange that few die and none resign. The 


fact is that the reform of teaching methods 


ers as may linger in 


pushed upon us by experiment and research, 
especially in the field of enthusiasm, encourage- 
ment and success, has brought to teachers, willy- 


nilly, the satisfying enjoyment of the artist. 
Mr. Platt lists thirty-two distinet positions of 
educational service from nursery school to col- 
lege presidency. He is similarly analytical and 
expository with transportation, mining, farm- 
ing, building, politics, aviation, broadcasting, 
television, social service, recreation and all. 

No high school now dare neglect guidance. 
No general book can take the place of this 
specific reference volume. Its index is an alpha- 
betical find-list of the entire 3,500. 


82 Rutherford Platt, ‘‘The Book of Opportuni- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 479 pp. 


ties.’’ 
$3.00. 
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FOR THE OFFICE WORKER 


THe McGraw-Hill Book Company has ae- 
quired the McClelland-Robinson business book 
The con- 
nection of the authors with large business or- 


and issues a second revised edition.®% 


ganizations and the fact that both men direct 
the teaching of office principles and practise 
has given the book a standing which its content 
and method sustain. Selling, purchasing, manu- 
facturing, accounting, correspondence, equip- 
ment, office management, how to measure your 
efficiency, are given concentrated attention. 


RADIO BOOKS AND ARTICLES 

BIBLIOGRAPHER LINGEL,?* New York Public 
Library, has made a list of books and articles on 
education by radio. It is classified under adult 
education, agriculture, sciences, literature, poli- 
tics, all the departments covered by broadcast- 
ing. Five pages are devoted to schools, but the 
bulk of the book is intimately associated with 
them. 


CHILDREN LIKE CHINESE STORIES 


JOHN Newsery was the first publisher of 
books especially for children. His stall against 
the walls of St. Paul’s, London, was a pretty 
picture when the children of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were dancing with delight as the bright 
books were put into their hands. A dozen years 
ago our own American Library Association es- 
tablished the Newbery Medal to be awarded 
once a year to the most distinguished book 
added to American literature for children. This 
year, Elizabeth Foreman Lewis** gets it. Her 
story of the Chinese coppersmith catches the 
new spirit of China. Her series of adventures 
into which her young hero goes, touch artisans, 
scholars, boatmen, bandits and soldiers. The 
story is dramatic; the life is deftly portrayed; 
the illustrations by Kurt Weise are gripping 


and abundant. The book is a beauty. 


83 Frank C. McClelland, Edwin M. Robinson. 
‘‘Office Training and Standards.’’ The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 343 pp. $2.00. 

84 Robert Lingel, ‘‘ Educational Broadeasting.’’ 
University of Chicago Press. 162 pp. $1.50. 

85 Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, ‘‘ Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze.’’ The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 265 pp. $2.50. 





